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Art. I. An Effay towards eftablifping the Melody and Meafure of Speech 
to be expreffed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols. 4to. 105. Od. 
Almon. 1775. 


ICERO, Quintilian, and other ancient writers might be 
cited, as hath been very lately obferved by Dr. Burney, in 
his Hiftory of Mufic *, to prove that ¢ not only muficians and 
actors, but even orators, had a metation, by which the inflexions 
of voice peculiar to their feveral profeffions of finging, declaim- 
ing, and haranguing in public, were afcertained.’ Mr. Duclos +, 
he afterwards adds, denies the pofibility of fuch a notation; 
as the intervals are too minute to be afcertained; or, even 
granting the practicability of {uch a fcheme, this F ‘rench wri 
ter thinks that ‘* it would ferve no other purpofe than to ren- 
der actors cold and infipid ; for by a fervile imitation they would 
deftroy the natural expreffion which the fentiments infpire; and 
fuch notes would give neither the refinement, delicacy, grace, 
nor paffion, which conftitute the merit of an actor, and the 
pleafure of an audience,” 

After having made fome pertinent reflections relating to this 
fubje&, Dr. Burney remarks, in oppofition to this laft obferva- 
tion of Mr. Duclos, that * a well-written, and well-fet (cene of 
recitative, from the mouth of a great finger, and good actor, 
overfets all his reafoning ; for though confined to mufical notes, 
it has frequently great power over the paflions of that part of 
an audience who underftand the language.’ He afterwards ob- 
ferves that ¢ he cannot help giving a place to the invention of 
charaéters for theatrical declamation, among mufical defiderata ; 
—and that * the notation of the tones, in which a favourite and 





_ * See General Hiftery of Mufic, page 170, &c, 
t Encyclopedie, Art. Declamat. des Ancisns, 
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affecting fpeech was fpoken by a Garrick, or a Cibber, would 
not only be an excellent lefion to inferior actors ; but would 
be a means of conveying it to pofterity ; who will fo frequently 
meet with their names and elogiums, in the hiftory of the ftage, 
and be curious to know in what manner they acquired fuch 
univerfal admiration.’ 

The fpeculations of the excellent judge above quoted, on 
this curious fubjeét, appear to be realifed, or at leaft a laud- 
able atiempt is here made for that purpofe, by Mr. Steele, the 
Author of the prefent performance; in which he has endea- 
voured to arreft the fleeting founds in human fpeech, and to 
afcertain them, as far as is practicable, by certain marks or 
fymbols denoting their gravity or acutenefs, meafure, and 
other modifications : fo that, for inftance, a paflage excellently 
{poken by an orator or actor, accompanied with the Author’s 
marks or notation, may be repeated, or tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity on paper, as nearly as poffible, with the fame accent (ufing 
this term exclufively to exprefs melody of grave and acute, or 
diverfity of tone) quantity, emphafis, paufe, and force, as were 
ufed by the original fpeaker, whofe tones and elocution are 
thus attempted to be conveyed by writing. In fhort, it is the 
Author’s intention, in this performance, to fhew how, by 
means of certain characters, * all the varieties of enunciation 
may be committed to paper, and read off as eafily as the air of 
a fong tune.’ 

The principal difficulty attending the practice of this art appears 
to us to arile from the great difference with refpect to the parti- 
cular article of melody; confidered as employed in /inging, and reci- 
tative ;.or as ufed in common fpeech. In the two former, every 
tone or found is precifely afcertained, with refpect to its gravity 
or acutenefs, and is feparated from the preceding and fubfequent 
tone, by a void, diftin@, and affignable interval ; or, the me- 
lody /kips, by abrupt bounds or leaps, never fmaller than the 
interval of a quarter tone. Hence, the facility of a notation for 
muft.al melody is apparent: whereas, in /peech, the voice flides, 
or flows, from grave to acute, and from acute to grave, with- 
out any intervals, or diftin@ feparation of the tones; and with- 
out continuing a fingle inftant on the level, or dwelling any 
perceptible time on any one tone, except perhaps the laft. The 
melody of difcourfe, and its various inflections or turns, may, 
as the Author remarks, be pretty well imitated by drawing the 
bow over a ftring of a violoncello; and fliding the finger alter- 
nately up and down the finger-board. 

After having exemplified his rules, by /étting feveral paflages 
in different Authors, according to his new notation, the Au- 
thor adds, that * when this fyftem was explained to Mr. Gar- 
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rick, among many judicious remarks and queries, he afked this 
quettion : 

< Suppofing a fpeech was noted, according to thefe rules, in 
the manner he {poke it, whether any other perfon, by the he’p 
of thefe notes, could pronounce his words in the fame tone and 
manner exactly as he did ? 

¢ To which he was anfwered thus: 

© Suppofe a firft-rate mufician had written down a piece of mu- 
fic, which he had played exquifitely well on an exceeding fine toned 
violin; another performer with an ordinary fiddle might undoubt- 
edly play every note the fame as the great mafter, though per- 
haps with lefs eafe and elegance of expreffion; but, notwith- 
ftanding his correétnefs in the tune and manner, nothing could 
prevent the audience from perceiving that the natural tone of 
his inftrument was execrable: fo, though thefe rules may ene 
able a mafter to teach a juft application of accent, emphafis, 
and all the other proper expreffions of the voice in fpeaking, 
which will go a great way in the improvement of elocytion, 
yet they cannot give a {weet voice where nature has denied it.’ 

We do not think that the Author has, in the preceding 
paragraph, given a perfectly fatisfactory anfwer to Mr. Garrick’s 
queftion ; with refpect at leaft to the objection which we have 
made above, and which we fuppofe to have been implied in it *. 
For though his anfwer is juft, fo far as it goes, it does not 
reach what we conceive to be the principal difficulty attending 
the atte pt to put his fcheme in execution. Mr. Steele has 
indeed contrived a good fet of fymbols, accompanied with in- 
genious remarks on their ufe, in which the r/ythmus, the refts 
or paufes, the forte and piano, &c. are fufficiently marked : 
but how, we would afk, is the juft zztonation to be known, and 
written down, from the mouth of a fpeaker, or to be executed 
on the view of his notes ’—Or what ear can be fo quick, nice, 
and difcerning, as to keep pace with, difcriminate, and afcer- 
tain the rapid and evanefcent mutica] fides of the human voice, 
up and down the fcale, in common fpeech, or even in theatri- 
cal declamation ; fo as to enable a perfon to mark the limits of 
each fyllable, with regard to gravity and acutenefs, and to ex- 
prefs them on paper? The Author indeed allows a latitude in 





* By tone we fhould imagine Mr. Garrick to have meant—at leaf, 
fuch would be our meaning in ftating the fame queftion—the e/eva- 
tions, Or depreffions, of the voice, as regulated, and limited, within 
certain determinate bounds, with refpect to acutene‘s or gravity, by 
the Author’s notes, or fymbols :—whereas Mr. Steele, in his anfwer, 
confiders the phrafe as denoting nothing more than the /wweetne/s of 
tone, or other excellence of the vecal organ, or pipe of the fpeaker ; 
in the fame fenfe in which the French ufe the term 7ymbre a’ua violon, 
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this matter; but this allowance, in our apprehenfion, though 
it leflens, does not by any means remove the difficulty; as we 
have found when we have attempted, viva voce, to reduce this 
part of his fcheme to practice—even with a violoncel’o under 
our hands, as a guide and prompter. 

Let us, for inflance, by way of praxis in this particular 
branch of this new art, take only the fingle monofyllable, and 
interjection, OF !—which the Author has /et to mufic as an ex- 
ample to illuftrate his method of delineating notes or charac- 
ters to reprefent the melody of the /iides made by the voice in 
¢ommon fpeech.—The performer, that is, the fpeaker, begins, 
according to the Author’s diagram, at B natural, and is di- 
rected to flide up to Ex, that is, to E diefis, or E 4-1 tone: 
having arrived there, he is inftantly to flide down to CX ; the 
whole flight, up and down, being equal to eighteen enharmo- 
nic intervals, or quarter tones.—Now thofe who can execute 
this fingle Ob! accurately,—or even within an intire tone or 
more ;—or who can judge when another has done fo ;—or 
can even tell at what quarter tone, half tone, or tone, the 
fpeaker who fhould execute it, began and ended, fo as to be 
able to found the initial and final element of the rapid modula- 
tion, in unifon, on a violoncello,—muft have more attentive 
ears, a quicker apprehenfion, and much more flexibility of 
throat, and command of his vocal organ, than we are poflefled 
of; though we do not rank ourfelves among the Auecos. 

By offering the preceding objections or doubts with refpect 
to a part of the Author’s fcheme, we do not mean to depreciate 
his attempt to reduce to rule the art of fpeaking, by means of 
appropriate fymbols. He has clearly fhewn that there is a mu- 
fical melody in common fpeech, and that it is formed by flides, 
or fluxions: though we difpute the practicability of afcertain- 
ing or even eftimating the pitch, or extent, of thefe flides in 
practice. “Ihe characters which he has invented to exprefs the 
quantity, or time to be allowed to each note or fyllable, the 
refts or paufes, the forte and piano, and the other modifications 
of fpeech, and his rules relative to the ufe of them, feem well 
adapted to the purpofe of greatly improving thofe who will at- 
tentively ftudy them, in the practice of a proper and graceful 
elocution. His differtation likewife contains many ingenious 
obfervations on language, both made by himfelf, and by the 
earned Author of the philofophical treatife On the Origin and 
Progrc/s of Language; whofe correfpondence with the Author 
relative to his fyftem, and the Author’s anfwers to his queries 
and obfervations, throw much new light upon the fubject. 
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Art. Il. The Lufiad, concluded: fee Review for May. 
TT. truly claffical Camoéns has, in imitatfon of his great 


predeceflors in the Epic, indulged his genius in palatial 
defcription. Soon after we enter upon the fixth book, we find 
the following animated and picturefque view’ of the palace of 


Neptune : 
‘ Deep where the bafes of the hills extend, 
And earth’s huge ribs of rock enormous bend, 
Where roaring through the caverns rowl the waves 
Refponfive as the a€rial tempeit raves, 
The Ocean’s Monarch, by the Nereid train, 
And watery Gods encircled, holds his reign. 
Wide o’er the deep, which line could ne’er explore, 
Shining with hoary fands of jilver ore, 
Extends the level, where the palace rears 
Its chryftal towers, and cmulates the {pheres ; 
So ftarry bright the lotty turrets blaze, 
And vie in luttre with the diamond’s rays. 
Adorn’d with pillars and with roofs of gold, 
The golden gates their mafly leaves unfold : 
Inwrought with pearl the lordly pillars fiine, 
The fculptured walls con/fefs an hand divine. 
Here various colours in confufion lolt, 
Old Chaos’ face and troubled image boaf. 
Here rifing from the mafs diflinét and clear 
Apart the four fair Elements appear. 
High o’er the reit afcends the blaze of fire, 
Nor fed by matter did the rays afpire, 
But glow’d ztherial, as the living flame, 
Which, ftolen from heaven, infpired the vital frame. 
Next, all-embracing Air was fpread around, 
Thin as the light, incapable of wound ; 
The fubtle power the burning fouth pervades, 
And penetrates the depth of polar fhades. 
Here mother Earth, with mountains crown’d, is feen, 
Her trees in bloffom, and her lawns in green ; 
The lowing beeves adorn the clover vales, 
The fleecy dams befpread the floping dales ; 
Here land from land the filver ftreams divide ; 
The fportive fithes through the chryftal tide, 
Bedropt with gold their thining fides difplay : 
And here old Ocean rolls his billows gray : 
Beneath the moon’s pale orb his current flows, 
And round the earth his giant arms he throws. 
Another fcene difplay’d the dread alarms 
Of war in heaven, and mighty Jove in arms ; 
Here Titan’s race their {welling nerves diftend 
Like knotted oaks, and from their bafes rend 
And tower the mountains to the thundering fky, 
While round their heads the forky lightnings fly ; 
B 3 Beneath 
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Beneath huge Etna vanquifh'd Typhon lies, 
And vomits fmoke and fire againit the darken’d fkies, 
Here feems the pictur’d wall | pofiefs’d of * life; 
Two Gods contending in the nob.e ftrife, 
The choiceft boon to human kind to give, 
Their toils to lighten, or their wants relieve: 
While Pallas here appears to wave her i hand, 
The peaceful olive’s golden boughs expand : 
Here, while the Ocean's God indignant frown’d, 
And raifed his trident from the wounded ground, 
As yet intangled in the earth appears 
The warrior horfe, his ample cheit he rears, 
His wide red noftrils fmoke, his eye-balls glare, 
And his fore-hoofs, high pawing, Jafh the air.’ 
Then follows a droll defcription of one of the lords of the 
bedchamber : 


‘ Triton, who boafts his high Neptunian race, 
Sprung from the God by Salace’s embrace, 
Attendant on his fire the trumpet founds, 

Or through the yielding waves, his herald, bounds: 
Huge is his bulk deform’d, and dark his hue ; ; 

His bufhy beard and hairs that never knew 

The fmoothing comb, of fee-weed rank and long, 
Around his breaft and fhoulders dangling hung, 

And on the matted locks black muffels clung ; 

A { thell of purple on his head he bore, 

Around his loins no tangling garb he wore, 


But 


* © Two Gods contending According to fable, Neptune and Minerva difputed 
the honour of giving a name tothe city of Athens. They agreed to determine the 
conteft by a difplay of their wifdom and power, in conferring the moft beneficial gift 
on mankind. Nepiune ftruck the earth with his trident and produced the horfe, whofe 
bounding motions are emblematical of the agitation of the fea Minerva com- 
manded the olive tree, the fymbol of peace and of riches, to fpring forth. The victory 
was adjudged to the goddefs, from whom the city was amed Athens. As the Egyp- 
tians and Mexicans wrote their hiftory in hieroglyphics, the tafte of the ancient Gree 
cians cloathed almoft every occurrence in mythological allegory. The founders of 
Athens, it is moft probable, difputed whether their new city fhould be named from 
the fertility of the foil or from the mar ne fituation of Attica. ‘The former opi- 
nion prevailed, and the town received its name in honour of the goddefs of the olive 
tree.” 

+ ‘ While Pallas bere aptears to wave her band As Neptune ftruck the earth 
with his trident, Minerva, fays the fable, ftruck the earth with her lance. That 
fhe waved her hand while the olive boughs fpread, is a fine poetical attitude, and 
varies the picture from that of Neptune, which follows.’ 

$ * A fhell of purple on bis bead he bore In the Portuguefe, 

Na cabega por gorratinba pofia 
Huma mui grande cafca de lagofta. 
Thus rendered by Fanfhaw, 
He had (for a || Montera) on his crown 
The fhell of a red lobfter overgrown, 
The defcription of Triton, who, as Fanfhaw fays, 
Wa: a great nafty clown 
isin the ftyle of the claffics. His parentage is differently related. Hefiod makes 


| * Montera, the Sjanifo werd for a bunt{man’s cap. 
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But all was cover’d with the flimy brood, 
The fnaily offspring of the unétuous flood,’ 


This book affords us a pleafing and gallant account of a 
piece of chivalry between twelve Portuguefe and twelve Eng- 
lifh knights, for the honour of as many Englifh ladies. The 
apparatus is nobly exhibited, and the intereft of fuch an affair 
ftrongly fuftained. 

The defcription of a dreadful ftorm, a bufinefs that had been 
fettled in the palace of Neptune, fucceeds. It is, indeed, hor- 
ribly fublime. The following lines are a part of it : 

‘ The fhriek fhrill rolling on the tempeit’s wings : 
Dire as the bird of death at midnight fings 
His dreary howlings in the fick man’s ear, 
The anfwering fhriek from fhip to fhip they hear. 
Now on the mountain-billows upward driven, 
The navy mingles with the clouds of heaven ; 
Now rufhing downward with the finking waves, 
Bare they behold old Ocean’s vaulty caves. 
The eaftern blaft againit the weftern pours, 
Againfl the fouthern fiorm the northern roars : 
From pole to pole the flafhy lightnings glare, 
One pale blue twinkling fheet enwraps the air, 
In fwift fucceffion now the volleys fly © 
Darted in pointed curvings o'er the fky ; 
And through the horrors of the dreadful night, 
O’er the torn waves they fhed a ghaftly light ; 
The breaking furges flame with burning red, 
Wider and louder ftill the thunders fpread, 
As if the folid heavens together crufh’d, 
Expiring worlds on worlds expiring ruth’d, 
And dim-brow’d Chaos ftruggled to regain 
The wild confufion of his ancient reign. 
Not fuch the volley when the arm of Jove 
From heaven’s high gates the rebel Titans drove ; 
Not fuch fierce lightnings blazed athwart the flood, 
When, faved by heaven, Deucalion’s veffel rode 





him the fon of Neptune and Amphitrité. By Triton, in the phyfical fenfe of the 
fable, is meant the noife, and by Salacé, the mother by fome afcribed to him, the 
falt of the ocean, ‘The origin of the fable of Triton, it is probable, was founded 
on the appearance of a fea animal, which, according to fome ancient and modern 
naturalifts, in the upward parts refembles the human figure, Paufanias relates a 
wonderful ftory of a monftroufly large one, which often came afhore on the meadows 
of Boeotia. Over his head was a kind of finny cartilage, which, at adiftance, ap- 
peared like hair, the body covered with brown fcales; the nofe and ears like the 
human, the mouth of a dreadful width, jagged with the teeth of a panther; the 
eyes of a greenith hue ; the hands divided into fingers, the nails of which were 
crooked, and of a fhelly fubftance. This monfter, whofe extremities ended in a 
tail like a dolphin’s, devoured both men and beafts as they chanced in his way. The 
citizens of Tanagra, at laft, contrived his deftruétion, They fet a large veffel full 
of wine on the fea fhore. Triton got drunk with it, and fell into a profound fleep, 
in which condition the Tanagrians beheaded him, and afterwards, with great pro- 
priety, hung up his body in the temple of Bacchus ; where, fays Pavfanias, it con- 
finued a long time,’ 

B 4 High 
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High o’er the deluged hills. Along the fhore 

The Halcyons, mindful of their fate, deplore ; 

As beating round on trembling wings they fly, 

Shrill through the ftorm their woeful clamours die. 

So from the tomb, when midnight veils the plains, . 
With fhrill, faint voice, th’ untimely ghoft complains. 
The amorous dolphins to their deepelt caves 

In vain retreat to fly the furious waves ; 

High o’er the mountain-capes the ocean flows, 

And tears the aged forelts from their brows: 

The pine and oak’s huge finewy roots uptorn, 

And from the beds the dufky fands, upborne 

On the rude whirlings of the billowy {weep, 
Imbrown the furface of the boiling deep. 

High to the poop the valiant Gama {prings, 

And all the rage of grief his bofom wrings, 

Grief to behold, the while fond hope enjoy’d 

The meed of all his toils, that hope deitroy’d. 

In awful horror loft the hero ftands, 

And rowls his eyes to heaven, and fpreads his hands, 
While to the clouds his veffel rides the fwell, 

And now her black keel ftrikes the gates of hell ; 

Oh thou, he cries, whom trembling heaven obeys, 
Whole will the tempeft’s furious madnefs fways, 
Who, through the wild waves, led’{t thy chofen race, 
While the high billows ftood like walls of brafs : 

Oh thou, while ocean burfting o’er the world 

Roar’d o’er the hills, and from the fky down hurl’d 
Ruth’d other headlong oceans; oh, as then 

The fecond father of the race of men 

Safe in thy care the dreadful billows rode, 

Oh! fave us now, be now the faviour God ! 

Safe in thy care, what dangers have we paft! 

And fhalt thou leave us, leave us now at laft 

To perifh here—our dangers and our toils 

To fpread thy laws unworthy of thy {miles ; d 
Our vows unheard—Heavy with all thy weight, 

Oh horror, come! and come, eternal night!’ 
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This noble prayer was heard, and * the filver ftar of Love’ 
appeared in the ftorm and fhewed them the coaft of India. 

The feventh book celebrates the arrival of Gama in India, 
and here Camoéns appears to have followed Virgil more clofely 
than in any other part of his work. In the eighth book he 
purfues his original purpofe of interweaving the hiftory of Por- 
tugal in his poem; and for this end the paintings on the na- 
val enfigns are fubftituted in imitation of the hiftoric fhields of 
Achilles and Eneas, whilft one of the heroes of the expedition 
explains them to the Indian king. In this book, though in 
general lefs interefting than the reft, we meet with many beau- 
tiful defcriptions from the original, and many ftrokes of genius 
from the hand of the Tranflator. Nothing can be more ele- 


gant 
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gant than the following fimile reprefenting the probable growth 
and effects of the Portucuefe power in India: 
« When fofily ufhered by the milky * dawn 
The fun firft rifes o’er the daified lawn 
His filver luftre, as the fhining dew 
Of radiance mild, unhurt ihe eye may view : 
But when on high the noon-tide flaming rays 
Give all the force of living fire to blaze, 
A giddy darknefs fliikes the conquer’d fight, 
That dares in all his glow the Lord.of light. 
Such, if on India’s foil the tender fhoot 
Of thefe proud cedars fix the Rubborn root, 
Such fhail your power before them fink decay’d, 
And India’s itrength thall wither in their fhade,’ 

In the ninth book we are prefented with a mott interefting 
engagement between the Indian fleet and the Europeans, du- 
ring which Gama was treacheroufly detained a prifoner at the 
Indian court. The true hero, is, on this awful occafion, de- 
pictured in his conduét, and the ftupendous effe&t of fire arms 
on a people unaccuftomed to them is again powerfully defcribed. 








* ¢ When joftly ufber'd by the milky dawn , 
The fun firft rifes. ‘© | deceive myielf greatly, fays Caftera, if this fimile is not 
the moft noble and the moft natural that can be found in any poem, It has been 
imitated by the Spanifh comedian, the illuftrious Lopez de Vega, in his comedy of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Act I, Scene I. 

Como mirar puede fer 

El fol al amanecer, 

I quando fe enciende, no.” 
Caftera adds a very loote tranflation of thefe Spanifh lines in French verfe, The li« 
teral Englith is, As the fun may be beheld at its rifing, but when illuftrioufly kindled, 
cannot. Naked however as this is, the imitation of Camoens is evident. As Caftera 
is fo very bold in his encomium of this fine fimile of the fun, it is but juftice to 
add his tranflation of it, together with the original Portuguele, and the tranflation 
of Fanfhaw. Thus the French tranflator : 

Les yeux peuvent foutenir la clarté du foliel naiffant, mais lor{qwil 8 eff avancé dans fa 
carricre lumineufe, & que fes rayons répandent les ardeurs du midi, on tacheroit en vain de 
Penvifager; un prompt aveuglement fereit le prix de cette audace, 

Thus elegantly in the original ; 

Em quanto he fraca a forga defta gente, 
Ordena como em tudo fe refifta, 

Porque quando o Sol fae, facilmente 

Se pode nelle por a aguda vifta: 

Porem dupois que fobe claro, & ardante, 
Se a agudeza dos olhos o conquifta 

Tao cega fica, quando ficareis, 

Se raizes criar lhe nao tolheise 


And thus humbled by Fanthaw ; 
Now whilft this people’s ftrength is not yet knit, 
Think how ye may refift them by all ways, 
For when the Sun is in his nonage yit, 
Upon his morning beauty Men may gaze 3 
But let him once up to his zenith git, 
He ftrikes them S/ind with his meridian rays; 
So blind will ye be, if ye look not too’t, 
If ye permit thefe cedars to take root, 
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After this the Poet, as if he wifhed at once to give fome re- 
Jaxation to his hero, his readers, and himfelf, fets fail for the 
luxurious regions of love. Whether he has not here, in fome 
{mall degree, deviated fronr the Laws of the Epic, we fhall not 
ftop toinguire. It is a fufficient fatisfaction to us, that, if he 
goes out of his way, he goes—to give us pleafure : 

* Give way, ye lofty billows, low fubfide, 
Smooth as the level plain, your fwelling pride, 
Lo, Venus comes! Oh, foft, ye furges, fleep, 
Smooth be the bofom of the azure deep, 

Lo, Venus comes! and in her vigorous train 

She brings the healing balm of love-fick pain. 
White as her fwans *, and ftately as they rear 
Their fnowy crefts when o’er the lake they fteer, 
Slow moving on, behold, the fleet appears, 

And o’er the diftant billow onward fteers. 

The beauteous Nereids fluth’d in all their charms 
Surround the Goddefs of the foft alarms : 

Right to the ifle the leads the fmiling train, 

And al! her arts her balmy lips explain ; 

The fearful languor of the afking eye, 

The lovely bluth of yielding modefty, 

The grieving look, the figh, the favouring fmile, 
And all th’ endearments of the open wile, 

She taught the nymphs——in willing breafts that heaved 
To hear her lore, her lore the nymphs received, 

* As now triumphant to their native fhore 
Through the wide deep the joyful navy bore, 
Earnelt the pilot’s eyes fought cape or bay, 

For long was yet the various watery way ; 
Sought cape or ifle from whence their boats might bring 
The healthful b-unty of the chryftal fpring : 
When fudden, all in nature’s pride array’d, 
The Ifle of Love its glowing breaft difplay’d. 
O'er the green bofom of the dewy lawn 
Soft blazing flow’d the filver of the dawn, 
The gentle waves the glowing luftre fhare, 
Arabia’s bali was {prinkled o’er the air. 
Before the fleet, to catch the heroes’ view, 
The floating ifle fair Acidalia drew: 
Soon as the floating verdure caught their + fight, 
She fixt, unmov’d, the ifland of delight. 
So 








* «© White as ber fwans A diftant fleet compared to fwans on a lake is cer- 
tainly an happy thought. The allufion to the pomp of Venus, whofe agency is im- 
mediately concerned, gives it befides a peculiar propriety. This fimilie however is 
notin the original, It is adopted from an uncommon liberty taken by Fanfhaw ; 

The pregnant /ayl/es on Neptune’s furface creep, 
Like her own Swans, in gate, out-cheft, and fether. 

+ © Soon as the floating werdure caught their fight As the departure of Gama 
froma India was abrupt (fee his life) he put into ene of the beautiful iflands of An- 

chediva 
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So when in child-birth of her Jove-fprung load, 
‘Lhe fylvan goddefs and the bowyer god, 

In friendly pity of Latona’s woes f, 

Amid the waves the Delian ifle arofe. 

And now led fmoothly o’er the furrow’d tide, 
Right to the ifle of joy the veffels glide: 

The bay they enter, where on every hand, 
Around them clafps the fower-enamell’d land ; 
A fafe retreat, where not a blatt may fhake 

Its fluttering pinions o’er the ftilly lake. 

With purple thells, transfus’d as marble veins, 
The yellow fands celeftial Venus ftains, 

Nith graceful pride three hills of fofteft green 
Rear their fair bofoms o'er the fylvan {cene ; 
Their fides embroider'd boaft the rich array 
Of flowery fhrubs in all the pride of May ; 

The purple lotos and the fnowy thorn, 

And yellow pod-flowers every flope adorn, 

From the green fummits of the leafy hills 

Defcend with murmuring lapfe three limpid rills; 

Beneath the rofe-trees loitering flow they glide, 

Now tumbles o’er fome rock their chryttal pride ; 

Sonorous now they roll adown the glade, 

Now plaintive tinkle in the fecret fhade, 

Now from the darkling grove, beneath the beam 

Of ruddy morn, like melted filver ftream, 

Edging the painted margins of the bowers, 

And breathing liquid frefhnefs on the flowers. 

Where bright reflected in the pool below 

The vermil apples tremble on the bough ; 

Where o’er the yellow fands the waters fleep 

The primrofed banks, inverted, dew drops weep ; 

Where murmuring o’er the pebbles purls the ftream 

The filver trouts in playful curvings gleam. 

Long thus and various every riv’let flrays, 

Till clofing now their long meandring maze, 

Where in a fmiling vale the mountains end, 

Form’d in a chryftal lake the waters blend * : 
Fring’d 





chediva for frefh water. While he was here careening his fhips, fays Faria, a pi- 
rate named Timoja, attacked him with eight fmall veffels, fo linked together and 
covered with boughs, that they formed the appearance of a floating ifland. ‘This, 
fays Caftera, afforded the fi€tion of the floating ifland of Venus. ‘* The fictions of 
Camoens, fays he, font d’autant plus merveilleufes, qu’elles ont toutes leur fondement 
dans ’hiffoire, are the more marvellous, becaufe they are all founded in hiftory. It 
is not difficult to find why he makes his ifland of Anchediva to wander on the waves 5 
it isin allufion to a fingular event related by Barros.” He then proceeds to the 

ftory of Timoja, as if the genius of Camoéns ftood in need of fu weak an affi(tance.’ 
t ‘ In friendly pity of Latona’s woes ——Latona, in pregnancy by Jupiter, was per- 
fecuted by Juno, who fent the ferpent Python in purfuit-of her, Neptune, in pity 
of her diftref, raifed the ifland of Delos for her refuge, where fhe was delivered of 

Apollo and Diana,’ Ovip. MET. 

* © Form’dina chryfial lake the waters blend, ——«Caftera alfo attributes this to 
hiftory. ‘ The Portuguefe aétually found in this ifland, fays he, a fine piece of 
water 
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Fring’d was the border with a woodland fhade, 
In every leaf of various green array’d, 

Each yellow-ting’d, each mingling tint between 
The dark afh-verdure and the filvery green. 
The trees now bending forward flowly fhake 
"Their lofty honours o’er the chryfial lake ; 

Now from the flood the graceful bougis retire 
With coy referve, and now again admire 

Their various liveries by the fummer dreft, 
Smooth glofs’d and foften’d in the mirror’s breaft. 
So by her glafs the wifhful virgin ftays, 

And oft retiring fteals the lingering gaze. 

A thousand boughs aloft to heaven difplay 
Their fragrant apples fhining to the day ; 

The orange here perfumes the buxom + air, 
And boatis the golden hue of Daphne’s hair. 
Near to the ground each fpreading bough defcends, 
Beneath her yellow load the citron bends ; 

The fragrant lemon fcents the cooly grove; 

Fair as when ripening for the days of love 

‘The virgin’s brealls the gentle {well avow, 

So the twin fruitage {well on every bough, 

Wild foreft trees the mountains fides array’d 
With curling foliage and romantic fhade: 

Here f{preads the. poplar, to Alcides dear ; 

And dear to Phebus, ever verdant here, 





water ornamented with hewn ftones and magnificent aqueduéts; an ancient aad 
fuperb work, of which nobody knew the author.” 

‘ In 1505 Don Francifco Almeyda built a fort in this ifland. In digging among 
fome ancient ruins he found many crucifixes of black and red colour, from whence 
the Portuguefe conjectured, fays Oforius, that the Anchedivian jflands had in former 
ages been inhabited by Chriftians.’ Vid. Ofor. L, iv. 

© The orange here perfumes the buxom cir, 

And boafts the gulden bue of Dapbne’s bair. Frequent allufions to the fables of the 
ancients form a characteriftical feature of the poetry of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
A profufion of it 1s pedantry; a moderate ufe of it however in a poem of thefe 
times pleafes, becaufe it difcovers the ftages of compofition, and his in itfelf a fine 
effect, ag it illuftrates its fubjeét by prefenting the claffical reader with fome little 
Jandfcapes of that country through which he has travelled. The defcription of fo- 
refts is a favourite topicin poetry. Chaucer, Taffo, and Spenfer, have been happy 
in it, but both have copied an aimired paflage in Statius ; 
Cadit ardua fagus, 

Chaonimaue nemus, brumaque illefa cupreffus 5 

Procumbunt picez, flammis alimenta fupremis, 

Ornique, ‘liceaque trabes, metuandaque fulco 

Taxus, & infandos belli potura cruores 

Fraxinus, atque fitu non expugnabile robuar : 

Hinc audax abies, & odoro vulnere pinus 

Scinditur, acclinant intonfa cacumina terrz 

Alnus amica fretis, nec inhofpita vitibus ulmus. 
In rural defcriptions three things are neceflary to render them poetical ; the happi- 
nefs of epithet, of piéturefque arrangement, and of little landfcape views. Without 
thefe, all the names of trees and flowers, though ftrung together in tolerable num- 
bers, contain no more poetry than a nurferyman or a florift’s catalogue. In Statius, 
in Taffo and Spenfer’s admired forefts (Gier. Liber. C. 3. St. 75, 76, and F. Queen, 
B. 1, C. 1. St. 8, 9.) the poetry confifts entirely in the happinefs of the epithets, In 
Camoéns, all the three requifites are admirably attained, and blended together.’ 


The 
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The laurel joins the bowers for ever green, 
The myrtle ee ers belov’d of beauty’s queen 
To Jove the oak his wide {pread branches rears ; 
And high to heaven the fragrant cedar bears : 
Where through the glades appear the cavern’d rocks, 
The lofty pine-tree waves her fable locks ; 
Sacred to Cybele the whifpering pine 
Loves the wild grottoes where the white cliffs fhine 
Here towers the cyprefs, preacher to the wife, 
Lefs’ning from earth her fpiral honours rife, 
Till, as a fpear-point rear “d, the topmoft {pray 
Points to the Eden of eternal day. 
Here round her foftering elm the fmiling vine 
In fond embraces gives her arms to twine, 
The numerous clufters pendant from the boughs, 
The green here gliftens, here the purple glows ; ; 
For here the genial feafons of the year 
Danc’d hand in hand, no place for winter here ; 
His grifly vifage from the thore expell’d, 
United {way tne {miling feafons held. 
Around the fwelling frvits of deepening red, 

heir fnowy hues the fragrant bloffoms fpread ; 

3etween the buriting buds of lucid green 
The apple’s ripe vermillion bluth is feen; 
For here each giit Pomona’s hand beftows 
In cultur'd garden, free, uncultur’d flows, 
The flavour {weeter, and the hue more fair, 
Than e’er was fofter’d by the hand of care. 
The cherry here in fhinin 9 crimfon glows ; 
And ftain’d with lover’s blood {,, in pendent rows, 
The bending boughs the m ulberri ries o’erload ; 
The bending boughs carcis’d by Zephyr nod. 
The generous peach, that ftrenethens in exile 
Far trom his native car hy the Perfian foil, 
‘The velvet peach of fofiell glofiy blue 
Hangs by the aanes cranate of or: ance hue, 
Whote open heart a brighter red ditplays 
Than that which fparkles in the ruby’s blaze. 
Here, trembling with their weight, the branches bear, 
Delicious as profufe, the tapering pea 
For thee, fair fruit, the fongilers of the grove 
With hungry bills from bower to arbour rove. 
Ah, if ambitious thou wilt own the care 
‘To grace the feaft of heroes and the fair, 





. And 


— — 


frain'd with lover's biied, Pyramus and Thifbe : 
Arborei fetus atpergine cedisin atram 
Vertuntur faciem: madefactague fanguine radix 
Puniceo tingit pendentia mora colore .. ee > 
At tu quo ramis arbor miferabile corpus 
Nunc tegis unius, mox es tectura duorum 5 
Signa tene credis: pullofque et luctibus aptos 
Semper habe fetus gemini monumenta cruoriss Ovip. Mer. 


Soft 
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Soft let the leaves with grateful umbrage hide 
The green-ting’d orange of thy mellow fide. 

A thoufand flowers of gold, of white and red 
Far o'er the fhadowy * vale their carpets fpread, 
Of fairer tapeftry, and of richer bloom, 

Than ever glow’d in Perfia’s boafled loom : 

As glittering rainbows o’er the verdare thrown, 
O’er every woodland walk the embroidery fhone. 
Here o’er the watery mirror’s lucid bed 
Narciffus, felf enamour’d, hangs the head ; 
And here, bedew d with love’s celeftial tears, 
The woe-markt flower of flain Adonis + rears 
Its purple head, prophetic of the reign, 

When loft Adonis fhall revive again. 

At ftrife appear the lawns and purpled fxies, 
Which from each other ftole the beauteous } dyes = 
The lawn in all Aurora’s luftre glows, 

Aurora fteals the bluthes of the rofe, 

The rofe difplays the blufhes that adorn 

The {potlefs virgin on the nuptial morn. 
Zephyr and flora emulous confpire 

To breathe their graces o'er the field’s attire ; 
The one gives healthful frefhnefs, one the hue, 
Fairer than e’er creative pencil drew. 

Pale as the love-fick hopelefs maid they dye 
The modeft violet ; from the curious eye 








e< The fhadowy vale Literal from the original,———O fombris walle, 
which Fanfhaw however has tranflated, ** the gloomy valley,” and thus has 
given us a funereal, where the author intended a feftive landfcape. It muft be con- 
feffed however, that the defcription of the ifland of Venus, is infinitely the beft part 
of all Fanfhaw’s tranflatin. And indeed the dulleft profe tranflation might obicure, 
but could not poffibly throw a total eclipfe ever fo admirable an original.’ 

T * The woe-markt flower of flain Adonis—qwater'd by the tears of love.-——The 
Anemone. “ This, fays Caftera, is applicable to the celeftial Venus, for accord- 
ing to mythology, her amour with Adonis had nothing in it impure, but was only 
the love which nature bears to the fun.”” The fables of antiquity have generally a 
threefold interpretation, an hiftorical allufion, a phyfical and metaphyfical allegory. 
In the latter view, the fable of Adonis is only applicable to the celeftial Venus. A 
divine youth is outrageoufly flain, but fhall revive again at the reftoration of the 
golden age. Several nations, it is well known, under different names, celebrated 
the myfteries, or the death and refurreétion of Adonis; among whom were the Bri- 
tifh Druids, as we are told by Dr. Stukely, In the fame manner Cupid, in the fable 
of Pfyche, is interpreted by mythulogifts, to fignify the divine love weeping over 
the degeneracy of human nature,’ 

t ‘ At ftrife appear the lawns and purtled fries, who from each other frole the beau- 
teous dyes, On this paffage Caftera has the following fenfib'e though turgid note + 
‘* This thought, fays he, is taken from the idyllium of Aufonius on the rofe: 

Ambigeres raperetne rofis Aurora ruborem, 

An daret, & flores tingere torta dies. 
Camoéns who had a genius rich of itfelf, fill farther enriched it at the expence of 
the ancients. Behold what makes great authors! Thofe who pretend to give us no- 
thing but the fruits of their own growth, foon fail, like the little rivulets which 
dry up in the fummer, very different from the floods, who receive in their courfe 
the tribute of an hundred and an hunered rivers, and which even in the dog days 
carry their waves triumphant to the ocean,” 
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The modeft violet turns her gentle head, 
And by the thorn weep: o’er her lowly bed. 
Bending beneath the tears of pearly dawn 
The fnow white lilly glitters o’er the lawn ; 
Low from the bough reclines the damafk rofe, 
And o’er the lilly’s milk white bofom glows, 
Frefh in the dew far o’er the painted dales, 
Each fragrant herb her {weeteit {cent exhales. 
The hyacinth bewrays the doietul 4 *, 
And calls the tribute of Apollo’s figh; 
Still on its bloom the mournful flower retains 
The lovely blue that dy d the ftripling’s veins. 
Pomona fir’d with rival envy views 
The glaring pride of Flora’s darling hues; 
Where Flora bids the purple iris {pread, 
She hangs the wilding’s bloffom white and red ; 
Where wild thyme purples, where the daify fnows 
The curving flopes, the melon’s pride fhe throws; 
Where by the ftream the lilly of the vale, 
’ Primrofe, and cowflip meek, perfume the gale, 

fe Beneath the lilly and the cowllip’s bell 
The fcarlet ftrawberries luxurious {well. 
Nor thefe alone the teeming Eden yields, 
Each harmlefs beftial crops the flowery fields ; 
And birds of every note and every wing 
Their loves refponfive thro’ the branches fing : 
In fweet vibrations thrilling oer the fkies, 
High pois’d in air the lark his warbling tries ; 


le, The fwan flow failing o’er the chryftal lake 
as Tunes his melodious note; from every brake 
a The glowing ftrain the nightingale returns, 
rey And in the bowers of love the turtle mourns. 
Pleas’d to behold his branching horn appear, 
he O’er the bright fountain bends the fearlefs deer ; 
ts The hare ftarts trembling from the bufhy fhade, 
"ed And {wiftly circling, croffes oft the glade. 
ry. Where from the rocks the bubbling founts diftil, 
A The milk-white lambs come bleating down the hill; 
he The dappled heifer feeks the vales below, 
oe And from the thicket fprings the bounding doe. 
a ad . ° . 
ble To his lov’d neft, on fondly fluttering wings, 
ver In chirping bill the little fongfter brings 
The food untafted! tranfport thrills his breat ; 
i Tis nature’s touch, ’tis inftinét’s heav’n-like feat. 





* * The hyacinth bewrays the doleful Ai.——Hyacinthus, a youth beloved of 
Apollo, by whom he was accidentally flain, and afterwards turned into a flower : 





. of Tyrioque nitentior oftro 

no Flos oritur, formamque capit, quam lilia: fi non, 

ich Purpureos color huic, argenteus effet in illis. 

fe Non fatis hoc Phebo eft: is enim fuit autor honoris. 
ays Ipfe fuos gemitus foliis infcribit; & Ai, Ai, 


Flos habet infcriptum: funeftaque littera ductact.. Ovio.Mev. 
"he Thus 
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Thus bower and lawn were deckt with Eden’s flowers, 
And fong and joy imparadifed the bowers.’ 
Such is Camoéns’ beautiful ifland of Venus, fo much cele- 


: 


brated, and fo juftly admired by every reader of genuine tafte, ~ 


At the end of this book the Tranflator has given a diflertation 
upon it, and compared this part of his Author’s work with fi- 
milar paflages in other poets. 

In the tenth and laft Lufiad, Gama and his heroes hear the 
nymphs in the palace of Thetis fing the triumphs of their coun- 
trymen in the conqueft of India. After this the goddefs pre- 
fents to Gama a view of the Eaftern world, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the furtheft iflands of Japan. She poetically de- 
{cribes every region, and the principal iflands, and concludes, 
all thefe are given to the Weftern world by you. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be nobler than fuch a con{ummation ! 


Mr. Mickle has excelled even himfeif in his tranflation of this _ 


book—fuch is the mellow harmony, fpirit, and richnefs of his 
verfe.—In fhort, we do not hefitate to conclude that this tran- 
flation ftanes unrivalled by any but that of the Iliad. l 





Art. III, Dr. Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Cau/fes of the Wealth 
of Nations. Continued from our latt. 
Book 1V. Of Sy/tems of Political Occonomy. 
HE objects of political ceconomy are, to provide the 
people with the means of plentiful fubfiftence, and to 


fupply the ftate with a revenue fufficient for the public fervices, 


For the purpofe of enriching the people, two different fyftems 
have been adopted, the one the fy {tem of commerce, the other 
that of agriculture, Let us examine each of thefe diftinGly. 

It has long been a popular error, that wealth confifts in 
money, or gold and filver. This idea formerly gave rife to 
frequent prohibitions of the exportations of money or bul-: 
lion. ‘Thefe were oppofed by merchants as inefiectual, unne- 
ceflary, and injurious to the balance of trade. But ftill the 
opinion that the national wealth confifted in money, was re-_ 
tained ; the attention of government was directed to the pre- 
fervation of a favourable balance of foreign trade, as the true 
means of increafing the national treafure: and home-trade 
was not confidered as a fource of wealth, except as it was fub- 
fidiary to foreign trade. But there is in reality no neceflity 
that, in either of thefe ways, the attention of government 
fhould be employed on the increafe of money. The quan- 
tity of money, Jike that of every other commodity, will always 
be regulated by the effetual demand. Where a greater quan- 
tity is imported than exceeds this demand, no vigilance of 
government can prevent its exportation; when the demand is’ 
greater than the prefent fupply, no prohibitions will prevent: 

its 


be 
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jts importation. Money is only {fcarce where individuals 
have not wherewithal to purchafe it, nor credit to  bor- 
row it, which will generally happen where great profits 
occafion over-trading. But a country which abounds with 
the preduce of Jand or labour, beyond what is neceflary 
to fupply the home-confumption, has always the power of 
commanding an increafe of its treafure, by fending its fur- 
plus to foreign markets. The greater part of this furplus, 
however, is always deftined to the purchafe of foreign goods : 
and while a country is able to procure thefe, its trade may 
be beneficial without any increafe of money: its annual pro- 
duce of land and labour, and its real gains being nearly the 
fame. Since money is merely a convenient inftrument of 
circulation, no benefit can be derived from increafing it far- 
ther than it is wanted for this purpofe. itis not always ne- 
ceflary to accumulate gold and filver, in order to enable a 
country to carry on foreign wars. ‘Ihefe may be fupported 
either by fending abroad fome of its gold and filver, or fome 
of the produce of its manufactures, or fome of its annual rude 
produce. The late wars in Europe have had little dependence 
on the exportation of money or bullion, but have been chiefly 
carried on by the exportation of manufactures: the govern- 
ment contracting with merchants to make the neceflary re- 
mittances, who would do it either direétly or indirelly by 
fending over goods, which would bring him a profit. A 
country which produces a great furplus of the finer manufa€tures, 
may carry on an expenfive foreign war without exporting any 
confiderable quantity of gold or filver, and may enrich its 
merchants while it is exhaufting its own ftrength. Rude pro- 
duce alone would not be adequate to the purpofe ; the expence 
of exportation would be too great. The chief benefit of fo- 
reign commerce is, not the importation of gold and filver, but 
the exchanging of fuperfluous produce of land and labour, for 
thofe articles of foreign produce which are wanted at home. It 
is on this account that the American connexions have proved 
fo beneficial to Europe; and thofe of the Eaft would have 
been no lefs fo, had not the natural operations of commerce 
been obftruéted by exclufive companies. The continual ex- 
portation of filver, fo much complained of, produces no mate- 
rial effect. The Eaft India trade by opening a market to the 
commodities of Europe, or which comes nearly to the fame 
thing, to the gold and filver which is purchafed with thele 
commodities, tends to increafe the annual produGtion of Eu- 
ropean commodities, and confequently the real wealth and te- 
venue of Europe.—The falfe principles, that wealth confifts 
in gold and filver, and that thefe could only be commanded 
by the balance of trade, have rendered it a great object in 

Rev. July 1776. C political 
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political oeconomy to lay refiraints upon importation, and to give 
enccuragement to exportation. 

The reftraints upon importation have been upon fuch foreign 
goods as could be produced at home—and upon goods of almoft 
all kinds from thofe countries with which the balance of trade 
was fuppoied to be difadvantageous. 

By the firft of thefe reftraints, the monopoly of the home- 
market is more or lefs fecured to domeftic induftry. But whe- 
ther it tends to increafe the general induftry, or to give it 
the beft direétion, may be queftioned. It cannot increafe the 
induftry of the fociety beyond what its capital can employ ; 
it can only give it an artificial direction. Now, without this, 
every individual will endeavour to employ his capital as near 
home as he can, and confequently as much as he can in fup- 
port of domeftic induftry, provided he can nearly obtain the 
ordinary profits of ftock; and will therefore employ it moft 
advantageoufly to his country, by directing it into that chan- 
nel which will give revenue and employment to the greateft 
number of people of his own country. And every indivi- 
dual who employs his capital in the fupport of domeftic induf- 
try, naturally endeavours to dire& it in the moft profitable 
manner. Every individual therefore neceflarily labours to ren- 
der the annual revenue of the fociety as great as he can, 
without immediately intending it. What fpecies of domeftic 
induftry will be moft profitable, each individual is the beft judge 
for himfelf. But the ftatefman by giving the monopoly of 
domeftic induftry in any particular art or manufacture, in 
fome meafure takes upon him to direét in what manner pri- 
vate people ought to employ their capitals: and the regula- 
tion will generally be either ufelefs or hurtful. It is for the 
benefit of the public, as well as individuals, to purchafe from 
others fuch articles as can be bought cheaper than they can 
be made at home: for that labour which would be employed in 
making them, may be directed into a channel which will be 
more advantageous, that is, make a more valuable addition 
to the annual produce. Whatever aid fuch regulations may 
give to particular manufactures, they therefore naturally tend 
to diminifh the general revenue. ‘The chief benefit of the 
monopoly of the home-market is enjoyed by merchants and 
manufacturers : the prohibition of the importation of foreign 
cattle and falt provifions, and high duties upon foreign corn 
are not fo beneficial to the graziers and farmers of Great 
Britain, as other regulations of the fame kind are to its mer- 
chants and manufacturers, on account of the great expence 
of carrying the more bulky commodities. The free importa- 
tion of foreign corn could very little affect the intereft of the 
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farmers of Great Britain. The average quantity imported 
annually, amounts only to 23,728 quarters, which is not a 
five hundredth part of the annual confumption. ‘There are 
two cafes in which it may be advantageous to lay fome bur- 
dens upon foreign, for the encouragement of domeftic induftry. 
The firft is when fome particular fort of induftry is neceflary 
for the defence of the country: hence the propriety of the 
navigation act, which gives the failors and fhipping of Great 
Britain a monopoly. The fecond cafe is, when fome tax is 
impofed at home upon the produce of domeftic induftry : here 
an equal tax upon the like foreign articles is neccflary to leave 
the comp tition between foreign and domeftic induftry upon 
the fame footing as before. When a foreign country reftrains 
by high duties or prohibitions the importation of ahy of 
our produce or manufactures, it becomes a matter of delibe- 
ration whether the free importation of their goods is to be 
continued: there feems to be good policy in this kind of re- 
taliation, only when there is a probsbility that it will pro- 
cure thé repeal of the high duties or prohibitions complained 
of : otherwife we only punifh ourfelves by making certain goods 
dearer than before. When particular manufactures, by means 
of high duties or prohibitions on all foreign goods that come 
in competition with them, are greatly extended and employ a 
multitude of hands, it may be queftioned how far, or in what 
manner, free importation fhou!ld be reftored. ‘This might, 
however, be done gradually with lefs inconvenience than is 
commonly fuppofed: manufactures exported without a bounty, 
being fold as cheap abroad, and therefore cheaper at home 
than foreign goods of the fame kind, would be very little af- 
feted by free importation: and thofe who might be thrown 
out of employment in any particular manufacture, would eafily 
dire&t their induftry into fome other channel, at !eaft as eafily 
as difbanded foldiers turn themfelves to different kinds of la- 
bour. But the interefts of many individuals fo ftrongly op- 
pofe free importation, that it would be extremely hazardous 
to attempt to introduce it except by very flow degrees, and 
after a very long warning. 

The reftraints which are Jaid upon the importation of goods 
of almoft all kinds, from countries with which the balance 
of trade is fuppofed to be unfavourable, are unreafonable even 
upon the principles of the commercial fyftem. For, though 
the balance might, by a free trade, be rendered more unfa- 
vourable with refpeét to one country, if the goods purchafed 
from that country were cheaper than could be procured from 
other countries, the general balance of the whole trade would 
become more favourable by fuch free importation. Befides, 
@ great part of them might be re-exported, and feld with 
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profit, To which muft be added, that there is no certain 
criterion by which the balance of trade between any two 
countries can be determined. In cuftom-houfe books, entries 
are defective, and valuation inaccurate. The courfe of ex- 
change is a rule of judging almoft as uncertain. Exchange is 
faid to be at par between two countries, when for a fum of 
money containing a certain number of ounces of pure filver 
in the coin of one country, a bill is given to receive a fum 
containing an equal number of ounces of pure filver in the 
coin of the other: when you pay more you give a premium, 
when lefs you get a premium, and the exchange is in favour 
or againft your country. The payment of a premium is faid 
to bea fign that the balance is againft a country, becaufe it 
fuppofed that money or bullion is to be fent over to pay the 
balance, for the hazard and expence of fending which the 
premium is charged. But it muft be confidered, that we can- 
not always judge of the value of the current money by the 
ftandard of their refpe&tive mints ; that the expence of coinage 
being defrayed by government in fome countries, and by pri- 
vate perfons in others, may make a difference in the value ; 
and that in fome places foreign bills of exchange are paid in 
the current coin, in others in bank-money which is always of 
more value than the currency; from all which circumftances, 
uncertainty muft arife concerning the real ftate of exchange. 

In fmall ftates, where the currency is ufually made up of 
the coins of feveral countries, in order to remedy the incon- 
venience which would arife from the uncertainty of the cur- 
rent coin, it has been agreed to pay bills of exchange from 
the bank in good money of the ftate. The banks of Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Amfterdam, &c. feem to have been eftablifhed 
for this purpofe. The money of the Bank being better than 
the currency, bears an agio, or a difference in value in fa- 
vour of the bank. ‘This money alfo is more fecure from ac- 
cidents, and may be paid by a fimple transfer without trouble 
or rifk, The Bank of Amfterdam receives gold and filver bul- 
lion at certain prices. It fells at all times bank-money for cur- 
rency at five per cent. agio and buys at four. For every gilder cir- 
culated as bank-money, the city is guarantee that a correfpond- 
ent gilder fhall at all times be found in the treafure of the bank. 

From the nature of thefe banks, and other circumftances, 
the exchange between countries that pay in bank-money, and 
thofe which pay in currency, muft generally appear to be in 
favour of the former. But if the ordinary courfe of exchange 
gave an accurate idea of the ftate of debt and credit between 
two countries, this is ufuailly fo much affected by the con- 
nexions of each with other countries, that nothing certain can 
be deduced from hence, 
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Prohibitions of importation then appear to be unreafonable 
on the principle of the importance of preferving a balance 
of trade. But nothing can be more abfurd than this whole doc- 
trine. A trade carried on naturally and regularly between two 
countries is always advantageous, though not equally fo, to 
both; for it increafes the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of land and labour, that is, the revenue of both. If 
the balance be even, and the trade confift altogether in the ex- 
change of native commodities, both will be gainers, and nearly 
equally, for each country affording a market for the over- 
plus of the other, each will replace the capital which had been 
employed in raifing this furplus, and had given revenue and 
maintenance to a certain number of its inhabitants. If the 
balance be even, and the trade on one fide with foreign goods, 
and the other with native commodities, the latter would gain 
more than the former, becaufe the revenue arifing from the 
trade will be divided between two countries in one cafe, and 
remain in one country in the other. But whether the balance 
of trade be favourable to one country, or to another, the trade 
itfelf is beneficial to both. It is the intereft of merchants and 
manufacturers to fecure the monopoly of the home-market : 
but it is undoubtedly the intereft of the country to purchafe 
goods of thofe who fell them cheapeft, whether natives or fo- 
reigners. A rich nation may be a more formidable enemy, but 
will certainly be a better cuftomer to a commercial nation, 
than a poor one. Nothing, therefore, can be more abfurd 
than to aim at impoverifhing our neighbours in order to en- 
rich ourfelves. On the whole, the profperity, or decay of a 
nation does not depend upon the balance of trade, which 
may be againft it while it is increafing in real wealth, but 
upon the balance of produce and confumption. The fociety 
in which the exchangeable value of its annual produce ex- 
ceeds that of its annual confumption is increafing its revenue, 
and is therefore in a profperous ftate, whatever may happen 
with refpe& to its coin. 

The means employed fc encouraging exportation have been 
drawbacks, bounties, treaties of commerce, and colonization. 

Drawbacks, by which the merchant is allowed to draw back 
upon exportation, either the whole or a part of the duties im- 
pofed upon domeftic induftry, ferving not to overturn the ba- 
Jance which naturally takes place among the feveral employ- 
ments of fociety, but to hinder it from being overturned by 
the duty, are juftifiable and ufeful. The fame may be faid of 
the'drawbacks upon the re-exportation of foreign goods im- 
ported, 

Bounties are only reafonable in thofe branches of trade 
which cannot be carried on ee them. ‘Their effe& is, 
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to force the trade of the country into a channel much lefs ad 
vantageous than that in which it would run of its own ac- 
cord. The bounty upon the exportation of corn, renders it 
fomewhat dearer in the home-market than it would otherwife 
be, and fomewhat cheaper in the foreign: the effe¢t of which 
is, that, as the average money price of corn regulates more or 
lefs that of all other commodities, it lowers the value of fil- 
ver at home, and raifes it a little abroad: hence it renders 
our manufactures fomewhat dearer, and difcourages them, with- 
out rendering any real fervice to the farmer, who has only a 
nominal benefit. Bounties on fuch articles of production and 
importation as are necefiary for defence, may be expedient, 
All the reftriGtions of law to prevent or limit engrofling and 
foreftalling, to reduce the price of corn, by fixing its utmoft 
extent, to annihilate or confine the trade of the corn-mer- 
chant or dealer, to prohibit or difcourage either tbe impor- 
tation or exportation of corn, or to prevent the trade of the 
merchant carrier of corn from one country to another, pro- 
ceed upon falfe principles, and are injurious to the interefis of 
the country. 

Treaties of Commerce in favour of any particular country, 
giving it commercial privileges fuperior to other couutries, 
thouzh beneficial to the merchants and manufacturers of the 
privileged country, are neceffarily difadvantageous to the coun- 
try which grants the favour, becau‘e a monopoly is efta- 
blifhed againft themfelves, which muft generally raife the price 
of goods higher than where a free competition is permitted, 
Such a monopoly has fometimes been granted from an ex- 
fectation that it would produce a balance of trade in favour 
of the country granting it, by encouraging the fale of its 
manufaétures in the country thus diftinguifhed. This is the 
foundation of the treaty of 1703 between England and Por- 
tugal; which binds Portugal to receive Englifh weollens, 
but not on better terms than thofe of other nations, and 
obliges Great Britain to admit the wines of Portugal at two- 
thirds the duty of thofe of I’rance, and is therefore difadvan- 
tageous to Great Britain, The importation of gold or filver 
from Portugal is of much lefs confequence than is common- 
ly fuppofed; the greater part of it being re-exported in ex- 
change for confumable goods, which might be purchafed with 
greater advantage, by a direct trade, with the praduce of Eng- 
lifh induftry, 

Culonies were eftablifhed among the ancients from motives 
different from thofe which have directed their eftablifhment in 
modern times. The colonies from the ftates of Greece were 
emigrations proceeding from the excefs of population. Thofe 
of the Romans were grants to the people to filence their com- 
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plaints of the unequal diftribution of lands at home. The 
expectation of finding gold and filver mines, joined with that 
of difcovering a north-weft paflage to the Eaft Indies, occa- 
fioned the conqueft and fettlement of America. 

The colony of a civilized nation, eftablifhed in a wafte 
country, or one in which the natives eafily give way to the new 
fettlers, advances rapidly to wealih and greatnefs. Their 
knowledge of agriculture, their habits of fubordination, the 
great encouragement to induftry which the eafy purchafe of 
land affords, and the extraordinary profits which will arife from 
the produce, notwithftanding the high price of labour, are 
circumftances which concur to haften the progre’s of im- 
provement and wealth. ‘The American fectlements, befides 
thefe advantages, have had that of an eafy dependence on the 
mother country. The political inftitutions of the Enolith 
colonies have been peculiarly favourable to the improvement 
and cultivation of land. Among them the engrofling of un- 
cultivated land has been reftrained; the right of primogeni- 
ture is not univerfal; the alienation of lands is eafy; the 
taxes are moderate; and the market allowed for the fale of 
their overplus produce is more extenfive than that of any 
other colonies. All the different civil eftablifhments in 
North-America, exclufive of Maryland and North-Carolina, 
of which no exact account has been got, before the prefent 
difturbances, did not coft the inhabitants above 64,700]. a 
year. Itis only with regard to certain commodities that the 
Britifh colonies are confined to the ma:ket of their mother 
country. Thefe are called enumerated commodities, Among 
the non-enumerated are included the important articles of 
grain, lumber, falt provifions, fifh, fugar and rum. The 
enumerated goods are chiefly, molafles, coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
tobacco, pimento, ginger, whale fins, raw filk, cotton wool, 
beaver, and other peltry of America, indigo, fultic, and other 
dying woods, naval ftores, pig and bar iron, copper ore, pot 
and pearl afhes. In every thing, except their foreign trade, 
the liberty of the Englifh colonifts to manage their own af- 
fairs their own way is complete. From the nature of their 
aflemblies and government, there is more equality among 
them, than among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
It muft, however, be acknowledged, concerning the Britifh, as 
well as other colonies, that the mother country has had little 
merit either in projecting or effeQuating their eftablifhment, 
and that the monopoly in trade has tended to retard the pro- 
grefs of the colonies, and has been only fomewhat lefs illie 
beral and oppreflive than that of other kurcpean nations over 
their colonies. 
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The general advantages which Europe has derived from the 
difcovery and colonization of America, confift in the increafe 
of its enjoyments, and the augmentation of its induftry. Both 
thefe effects are much reftri€ted by the exclufive trade of the 
mother countries. Each colonizing country derives peculiar 
advantages from its colonies by means of its exclufive trade, 
increafing both its enjoyments and induftry: but thefe advan- 
tages are only relative with refpect to other nations; and to 
obtain them, both abfolute and relative difadvantages are in- 
curred in almoft every other branch of trade. The Englifh 
monopoly hath been continually drawing capital from all other 
trades to be employed in that of the colonies, and confequentiy 
hath injured other branches of trade to encourage this: it hath 
alfo kept up the rate of profit in all the different branches of 
trade, higher than it would naturally have been. By leffening 
the competition, it increafed the profits in the colony trade ; and 
by leflening the competition in other branches, it raifed the pro- 
fits of thefe likewife. Now an advance of profit, requires an 
advance of price, which is unfavourable to trade, and enables 
other countries to underfel] that which labours under this 
difadvantaze. The monopoly of the colony trade has alfo 
been injurious, by forcing the foreign trade from neighbouring 
countries, from which returns being frequent, a greater quan- 
tity of labour may be employed, to countries more remote, 
which not admitting of frequent returns, muft in this view 
be lefs advantageous ; and by forcing fome part of the capital 
of Great Britain from a direct foreign trade of confumption 
to a round-about one: this muft be the cafe with refpe& to 
fuch enumerated goods as are imported in greater quantities 


than are neceflary for home confumption. Another inconve- 


nience arifing from the monopoly is, that it has turned the 
ftream of Britifh induftry too much into one channel, and 
deftroyed the natural balance which would otherwife have 
taken place among its different branches. The natural ef- 
fects of the colony trade are, however, fo beneficial, that they 
have greatly overbalanced all the bad effects of the mono- 
poly.—By raifing the rate of mercantile profit, the monopoly 
difcourages the improvement of land; and encourages fuper- 
fluous expence among the merchants. - 
- Notwithftanding the great and obvious difadvantages of this 
monopoly, the maintenance of it has been the principal end 
of the dominion which Great Britain aflumes over her colo- 
nies, The whole expence of defending and preferving the 
colonies, is therefore in reality a bounty to fecure a pernicious 
monopoly. A peaceable feparation would eftablifh a free com- 
mercial intercourfe, more beneficial than the monopoly. In 
order to render the provinces, in a ftate of dependence, advan- 
tageous to the empire, it ought to fupport its own peace efta- 
blifhment, 
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blifhment, and contribute its proportion to the general expences 
of government. It is not probable that this fhould be obtained 
from the colony-affemblies. It has therefore been propofed, 
that the colonies fhould be taxed by requifition; the fum to be 
{pecified by the Britifh parliament, and the provincial affem- 
blies to be at liberty to raife itin their own way. If this con- 
tribution were to be regulated by the land-tax, parliament 
could not tax the colonies without taxing its own conftituents, 
and they might be confidered as virtually reprefented. The 
members of the Congrefs and their dependents, are elevated to 
fuch a degree of confequence, that no method feems more 
likely to engage them to a voluntary fubmiffion, than giving 
the leading men of each colony an opportunity of continu- 
ing and increafing their confequence, by allowing each colony 
which fhould detach itfelf from the general confederacy, a 
number of reprefentatives in the Britifh parliament propor- 
tioned to its contribution to the public revenue. 

The eftablifhment of exclafive companies is another f{pecies 
of pernicious monopoly. In poor countries this monopoly 
attracts towards the trade thus limited more ftock than would 
otherwife go to it: in rich countries it prevents the employ- 
ment of fo much ftock in it as might otherwife be expected : 
in wath it is injurious. Nor are fuch companies neceflary : 
for when a nation is fufficiently rich, fome merchants would 
naturally turn their capital towards the different branches of 
the trade thus monopolized, as foon as it fhould be laid 
open. 

"Bhaving thus confidered at large the fyftem of commerce, 
we are now briefly to take notice of that of agriculture. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minifter of Louis X1Vth, adopted 
the mercantile fyftem fo far as to lay great difcouragements 
upon agriculture. In oppofition to his fyftem, the French 
philofophers propofed one which reprefented agriculture as the 
only real fource of wealth. The cultivaters of ground, be- 
caufe their labours afford a neat produce to the landlord after 
paying completely all the neceflary expences of cultivation, 
are called the produétive clafs. Artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants, replacing only the ftock which employs them, to- 
gether with its ordinary profits, are faid to be unproduttive. 
Thefe are maintained wholly at the expence of the proprietors 
and cultivators of lands: but it is their intereft to encourage 
them, becaufe it enables them to purchafe the produce of la- 


_ bour much more advantageoufly than they could otherwife have 
' done, and thus raifes the value of the furplus produce of the 


land. The capital error of this fyftem, of which Mr. Que/- 
nai was the author, confifted in reprefenting the clafs of ma- 
nufalurers and merchants as unproductive ; for this clafs re- 
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produces annually the value of its own annual confumption, 
and its labour fixes and realizes itfelf in fome vendible com. 
modity: to which may be added, that manufactures and mer- 
chandize increafe the ftock of provifion by enabling one coun-+ 
try to procure a greater quantity from another. ‘The political 
ceconomy of many nations has been more favourable to agri- 
culture than commerce. This is the cafe in China, as it 
was formerly in Egypt and in Indoftan. The fovereigns of 
thefe countries have derived their principal revenue from fome 
fort of land-tax. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
trade and commerce were difcouraged. All difcouragements of 
trade are unfriendly to agriculture ; becaufe the dearer manu- 


factured produce is, that is the lefs quantity of it can be 


purchafed by acertain quantity of the produce of land, the 


cheaper or lefs valuable is this latter produce.—On the whole ~ 


jt appears, that al] the extraordinary encouragements, or ree 
ftraints, propofed either in the commercial or agricultural fyf- 
tem, are detrimental, and retard the progrefs of fociety to- 
wards wealth and greatnefs; and that the obvious and fimple 
fyftem of natural liberty, in which every man is left to em- 
ploy, his capital or induftry as he pleafes, is moft agreeable to 
the true principles of political economy, 


[To be concluded in another Article.) E. 4 


Art. IV. Reflefions Critical and Moral on the Letters of the late Earl 
of Chefterfeld. By Thomas Hunter, M. A. Vicar of Wea- 
verham in Chefhire. 8vo. 5s. Cadell. 1776. 

T is no wonder, that the Letters of the late Lord Che/- 
ter field, however generally they may have been read and 
admired, fhould alarm the friends of religion and virtue: 
nor can we forbear expreffing our concern, that a work, in 
many refpects fo well calculated to inftruét and amuf, 
fhould, at the fame time, inculcate principles of fuch perni- 





cious tendency and influence. Had the noble writer diredlly” 


and formally attacked the religion of his country, its friends 
and votaries would only have had occafion to regret, that fuch 
diftinguifhed and confpicuous talents fhould be fo ill-employed., 
But, in our opinion, he has proceeded much farther ; he has 
fecretly undermined the foundations on which all virtue, 
both perfonal and focial, refts; and propagated a fyftem of 
licentious refinement, which is capable of producing the mof 
extenfive and lafting injury. If thefe Letters fhould be adopted 
as a code of education, and the youth of the age fhould be 
formed on the principles which they recommend, we fhall 
forfeit our national character, and exchange thofe manly, fub- 
ftantial, and laudable accomplifhments by which Britons have’ 
been hitherto diftinguifhed, for the frivolous manners of Petits 
Maitres; and, of what is of infinitely greater importance, 
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facrifice truth and virtue at the fhrine of fluctuating fafhion 
and popular opinion. But we forbear—* To cenfure is a dif- 
agreeable part to the candid writer, and reader: To cenfure, 
where great and confpicuous merit is allowed, wears the ap- 
pearance of {till more malignity: but, to cenfure a writer fo 
generally celebrated and admired as the Lord Chefterfield, 
muft prove ftill more offenfiive, and, perhaps, more dangerous 
to the reputation of the critic, than of the author whom he 
affects to condemn,’ 

' We fhall, therefore, in the fequel of this Article, give. 
place to our ingenious Affociate in the department of juft 
criticifm. Mr. Hunter’ introduces himfelf to our notice with 
the following apology: * Lord Chefterfield’s Letters were firft 
taken up as an amufement to deceive the pafling moments, 
They were, indeed, amufing, but foon appeased alarming. The 
Reader found his faith, his virtue, his underftanding infulted ; 
and the fentiments of the juft and good in al) ages and nations 
of the world, who were favoured with almoft any degree of 
light, of truth, and fcience, oppo‘ed and contradicted by our 
well-bred and courtly philofopher. The mere Reader was thus 
led to commence author ; and, very freely, to exprefs his in- 
dignation and contempt of a writer, who, great and fhining 
as his abilities were, hath difgraced, by applying them, to 
poifon the morals, to banifh the fublimeft virtue, to extinguifh 
the moft falutary truths, and to exterminate the moft important 
interefts and the fincereft happinefs of mankind.’ 

The Reader will conficer, that the reflections which occur 
jn this work, are * the fentiments which inftantly and natu- 
rally prefented themfelves to the Author, on an interrupted 
perufal of the noble Lord’s epiftolary correfpondence ;’ and of 
courfe he will not expect a regular critique on the obnoxious 
paffages in his Lordfhip’s Letters: however, no part, that is 
juftly cenfurable, has been overlooked. 

Our Author begins with exhibiting what he calls ¢ the 
fairer fide of Lord Chefterfield’s general charaGter ;’ and we ap- 
prehend, that ample juftice is done him in this refpeét. 

* Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle (he fays) is mufic, filling and de- 
lighting the ear with the moft melting notes, and the fweeteft 
and moft happy cadences: or, his hand may be faid to be that 
of one of the firft mafters in painting, who prefents you with 
the gayeft fcenery, the lovelieft landfcapes, and the moft fplen- 
did colouring in nature. A brook, however pure and tranfpa- 
rent, 1s too diminutive an object to give us a juft refemblance 
of the Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle and manner. We may com- 
pare his Lordfhip’s compofition to a ftream (were not this, 
likewife, too trite an image) full, but not redundant; loud, 
but not noify ; fmooth and placid, yet not Janguid or fluggifh ; 
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ftrong, but not harfh, diffonant or raging ; harmonious in its 
pete mufical in its falls; and, in the whole, feafting the 
eye, the ear, the fancy, the fenfitive tafte, and all the 
animal faculties and paffions of the man. Its banks are 
crowned with all the beauties of fimple nature; or with or- 
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naments formed after the models, or anfwering to our ideas, of | 


perfect nature. We have only to lament, that the fource 
from whence it flows is tainted, and conveys a fubtle poifon, 
fatal to the lives of thofe who indulge, at large, in the tempt- 
ing ftream.’ 

Our Author obferves, in another part of his work, ¢ if there 
is a fault in Lord Chefterfield’s ftyle, it is, that it is too much 
ftyle. It has in it more of Art than Nature. Such an uni- 
form conftruétion of Verbage, the fame rounded periods, the 


fame harmonious cadences, fuch a perpetual flow of wit and — 


metaphor, with which his ftyle is not only crouded, but, I 
had almoft faid, furfeited, like too lufcious fweets, cloy rather 
than refrefh us; and we are difgufted with a vanity appearing 
in fo much ornament and brilliancy of diction. Perpetual 
fmoothnefs grows infipid: all foftnefs, without a proper mix- 
ture of harfher, of ftronger and bolder notes, affords but a 
Janguid pleafure; animates no noble paffion of the foul, nor 
inf{pires any heroic or elevated fentiments. 

¢ There is a manly and fpirited eloquence, equally removed 
from the cold correcinefs of the pedant, from the cant of a 
Janguifhing Jnamorato, and the frippery of modifh complaifance, 
as from the rudenefs of the boor, and the barbarifm of a pro- 
vincial diale&t. This manly eloquence affeéts the heart more 
than the ear, the foul more than the fenfe, captivates Nature 
with a happy violence, and a power only lefs than divine.’ 

On this head he adds, © Thus nature and art, genius, birth 
and fortune, confpired to form him a pleafing and perfuafive 
orator; and a model of compofition on prudential, on political, 
on familiar fubjeé&ts. Upon the whole he is a matfterly writer 
and judicious critic; on many fubjeCls an entertaining, an in- 
ftructive, and very valuable author; efpecially where morality, 
the interefts of fincere virtue, and the principles of true religion 
are not, immediately, concerned. But ftill he muft be con- 
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fidered as a writer too eafy, too fmooth, too delicate and ecle- | 


gant to be numbered among the mafters of eloquence, or to 
claim the title and applaufe of pathetic and fublime: he is more 
a wit than an orator, and has, in his manner, more of the 
fhepherd’s reed, -or lover’s lute, than the trumpet of the battle 
and the fhouting. He wants the power to roufe, to awe, to 


animate and alarm, and refembles more the vernal breeze, or | 


murmuring rill, than the tempeft, the whirlwind, the lighten- 
ing and thunder of heaven.’ 
Our 
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Our Author has introduced many juft and refpeétful remarks 
on the fubjects of Lord Chefterfield’s correfpondence, as well 
as on his ftyle and manner of writing. 

¢ He had from experience and reflection, a deep and exten- 
five knowledge of human nature ; particularly of its follies, its 
weaknefles, and vices; though of its great dignity, its rational 
powers, its intellectual attainments, its moral perfection and 
divine capacities he had no experience, and appears to have 
had no conception. But, on other fubjects, that lie more 
within his fphere, he fhews great knowledge, and makes 
not only pertinent and ufeful, but deep and refined obfer- 
vations. 

‘ In politics, fo far as thefe were an art not connected with, 
nor founded in virtue, truth, and confcience, Lord Chefter- 
field was a great proficient : for he had great mafters; not, in- 
deed, a Livy nor a Clarendon, but the Cardinals Richlieu, Ma- 
zarine, De Retz, with Machiavel and Tacitus. Thefe all 
made human nature, its follies, its frailties and falfehood, 
the chief fubje& or inftrument of their operations ; and admit- 
ted as lawful in the means, whatever was expedient to the ends 
they propofed. 

¢ On other fubje&ts he is more moral, and therefore more 
inftructive and convincing. He has fhewn very good judgment 
in refpect to the bufinefs and conduct of the world; and fup- 
pofing this to be our all, his Lordfhip’s advice in the acquifi- 
tion and management of its profits and pleafures is perte@ly 
ceconomical and judicious. His prudential maxims, refpe&ing 
his pupil’s future conduét in life, {peak a difcernment perfectly 
acquainted with his fubject, and an ardor and intenfenefs that 
had no other fubject or obje&t in view. The rules he gives 
refpecting converfation are perfectly juft and rational. His 
obfervations on men and manners {peak great fagacity ; are juft 
and clear, yet profound. They are only unhappily applied, 
when adduced as reafons to juftify, to countenance or fatter 
the fafhions, the follies, and vices of mankind, His obfer- 
vations on books and reading, on the ufe and abufe of time, 
on the end and advantage of travel—on compofition in general, 
and the epiftolary in particular, are all perfectly juit and truly 
valuable. 

‘ His advice to his fon recommending truth, virtue, honour, 
and the purity of his moral character, we fhould have valued 
the more, had we not feen them afterwards explained away by 
court-cafuiftry, by the documents of politenefs, by political lo- 
gic, by an indulgence to pleafure and paffion, to avarice and am- 
bition, which the preceptor.elfewhere recommends to his pupil : 
as the juft contempt which the noble Lord pours upon the in- 
fidel tribe among us, had becn of more weight, had he been 
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Jefs lavifh of his compliments to fome of the moft eminent in. | 
fidel writers.’ 

We thall not accompany our Author in the parallel which he 
draws between Lord Chefterfield and Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca, | 
among the ancients, or La Bruyere and the Duke de Rochefou. 
cault, among the moderns; but clofe this part of the picture | 
with the fummary account which he gives of his Lordthip, both 
as to his character and writings. 

© View then Lord Chefterfield in the faireft point of light, 
and you admire him as the fine gent!eman, eafy, elegant, and 
polite, profufe of his complacency, blandifhments, the moft | 
winning addrefs and courteous condefcenfion ; a fine figure in | 
his perfon ; expenfive and fafhionable in his drefs; f{plendid at 
his table, but not luxurious ; voluptuous, yet not debauched; 
a libertine with decency; and in the midft of vagrant amours | 
and illicit indulgences, ftill affe@ing the man of honour and 
truth; refined, and yet generally juft in his tafte, proper and 
elegant in his dition ; powerful and perfuafive in his elocution ; 
largely converfant with, and a very good judge bath of books 
and men; a great mafter in the extenfive fcience of politics, | 
yet ftill more diftinguifhed as a courtier than a ftatefman; fin. | 
gularly eminent for his addrefs, his movements, his graces, the | 
douceurs, the foftnefles, the placid features, the various airs, © 
that habit of pleafing, that perfection of good breeding, which | 
are natural to the foil, and form both the eflence and exterior _ 
of a court, i 

‘ Or in other words ; thefe letters, at the firft glance, ex. / 
hibit Lord Chefterfield, and prefent bim to the Public as a kind | 
mafter, an anxious and affectionate parent, an engaging com- | 
panion, an obliging friend, a polite fcholar, a fine gentleman, 
a lively wit, an accomplifhed courtier, a penetrating ftatefman, | 
a complete man of the world, furnifhed with all the qualities,” 
and adorned with all the graces that might promote bis intereft, | 
or favour his ambition ; that might render him eafy in himfelf, | 
and agreeable, refpectable, or neceflary to others; the man of | 
fenfe, the man of virtue, and the man of honour ; with genius, | 
without fingularity or affeCtation ; with learning, without pe-/| 
dantry ; with place and title, without pomp and pride ; equally / 
qualified for bufinefs, or for pleafure; for the cabinet, or the! 
drawing-room ; for a fenate, or a private ftation; for a lady’s) 
levee, or a congrefs of princes. Such is the portrait of the 
noble Lord, as we may collect it thrown off in fcattered touches 
and random ftrokes of his mafterly pencil. Innumerable graces} 
enter into the compofition of this effay towards perfection ; and] 
we have only to lament that we find them, upon a nearer in: 
{fpection, fo miferably fhaded and difgraced by the fouleft ftains, [ 
and the moft impure mixtures.’ | 

But? 
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But ‘ peerage cannot plead privilege at the bar of criticifm ;’ 
we fhall therefore give fome ¢raits of our Author’s pencil, ap- 
plied to the more deformed and faulty part of his Lordfhip’s 


picture. 





; ‘ What moft offends us in thefe letters is, the immoralit 
' with which they are replete. Asa moralift, indeed, he affects 
- to recommend virtue and good faith ; but he is quite out of his 
| element on this fubje&t, and feems to have known no more of 
My | the effence, the power, the peaceful, and happy effeéts of vir- 
nd | tue, than of what is doing in the moon, or any of the remoter 
oft _ planets: and the whole perfection he requires of his fon is the 
in | very reverfe not only of Chriftian duty, but of true philofophy. 
at ¢ He confiders moral virtue and honour as paflable qualities, 
q and of fome name and reputation in the world; and as fuch he 
sp recommends them to his fon; but of the effential purity, the 
nd immutable nature, and eternal obligations of virtue, he had no 
" ' conception; or, if he had, he prefcribes practices, which he 

3 


' allows not ftri€tly juftifiable ; and avowedly indulges a violation 

' of laws, both divine and human, in favour of your paffions,s 
where you may efcape the cenfure, by not contradicting the 

_ fafhion and opinion of the world.’ 

the | What indeed are the horrid maxims by which his Lordfhip 

propofes to regulate the conduct of his fon, in a variety of in- 

ftances, but flagrant Wluftrations and proofs of the juftice of this 

charge! It has been often remarked, that the moft profligate 

+ parents have paid fome refpect to virtue, in the inftructions 

which they have delivered to their children, and in the wifhes 


ind they have formed concerning them ; but his Lordfhip is a pa- 
m-' rent, who feems to reverfe the order of nature, and to counter- 
an, | 


_ act the ufual praétice even of the moft ignorant and degenerate ; 
_ and who is defirous of initiating his fon into the theory of vice, 
and of rendering him /jflematically licentious and wicked, 


oy * Thus a common proftitute is forbidden, as what is dan- 

- 4 gerous and difgraceful; and keeping is condemned as what both 

yi _ the Indies could not fupport: but an intrigue with a whore of 
’ 


quality, married or unmarried, is a gallantry not forbidden ; 





pe-| but propofed and inculcated by the father to his fon, as what, 
ally : befides other advantages, is not difcreditable in the opinion of the 
the - world, 

ly * ‘ Lord Chefterfield’s notions of poor human nature are fuch, 
the) and his virtue of fo eafy and pliant a temper, that its very ef- 
hes _ fence may feem to confift in its verfatility, and conformity to the 
ses _ manners of thofe with whom you converfe. Alcibiadés’s cha- 
an racter, abandoned as it was, is, I think, propofed in this re- 
be 23 fpect, as an example for his fon’s imitation; and a court, ac- 
in| Sording to his Lordfhip, the grand {cene of fimulation and dif- 
Bu } fimulation, 
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fimulation, is the proper foil for the growth, the difplay and | 
expanfion of virtue. 

¢ A fhame upon that policy, which makes no diftinction be. | 
tween prudence and artifice ; between benevolence and flattery ; 
between complacency and compliment; between wifdom and 
craft ; between the modeft referve of the man, and the profef- | 
fed diffimulation of the courtier ; which excludes fincerity and 
friendfhip, true philofophy, true virtue, and true religion!” | 

Lord Chefterfield’s views in the folicitude which he once and 
again exprefles for the improvement of his fon reflect no great | 
honour on his character: © It is not for Britain, for its laws or | 
liberties; —but for Mr. Stanhope’s graces, perfections, gure, | 
and fortune, that our patrician is concerned. The whole plan | 
of his education is dire&led and calculated to make a great, not | 
a good man; a fhining, not an ufeful charaCter,—or only ufe- | 
ful to himfelf,—or to the Public, only for the fake of that felf, ; 
the fubftance of virtue; artificial manners, polite addrefs, and | 
all the fuperficial graces that might attract the regard and con- | 
fidence of thofe he converfed with.’ ; 

We have been aftonifhed, that a writer of his Lordfhip’s rank 
and liberal turn of mind fhould defcend to the vulgar practice 
of railing at the women: ¢ It is certain that his Lordfhip’s | 
tafte and reading had not led him to an acquaintance with the 
hiftory of thofe ladies whofe beauty was the leaft of their per- | 
fe&tions —whofe virgin fanctity or conjugal fidelity has done, 
and ftill does honour, to human nature ;—whofe graces have © 
contributed to the order and ornament, the peace and happi- 
mnefs of domeftic life; whofe councils have informed princes, | 
whofe wifdom has dire&ted the reins of empire, whofe prowefs © 
has conduéted armies, fought battles, and defended kingdoms, | 
—whofe zeal and fincerity for the caufe of God, and his truth, | 
have infpired them with the courage to brave danger and death, | 
and to embrace the rack and the flames.’ 

Lord Chefterfield’s calumny againft the whole female world 
is the more illiberal, unjuft, and inexcufable, as he beheld, 
with his own eyes, a living example of the foremoft of her 
fex, in rank and dignity, ftill more confpicuous and elevated 
by the purity, the luftre, the majefty of her virtues *. 

__© His four volumes (proceeds our Author) may be intitled, 
An entire Code of Hypocrify and Diffimulation; containing the | 
Jineffe, the artifice, the craft, the virtue, or the femblance of 
virtue, with all the external accomplifhments neceflary to form 


To this end he recommends to him the femblance more than | 


; 


. 








* Queen Caroline, of whom he gives an amiable character, vol. iv. | 
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the character of the complete courtier.” Turning to the an- 
cients, he prefents us with the following ftriking contraft : 
¢ The virtue of the ancients was a fublime and {plerdid form, 
a beauty that captivated, and was made to Captivate all hearts, 
—a divinity that challenged univerfal homage. The Roman 
virtue, in particular, was of a robuft and maiculine form, af- 
fected exercife more than eafe, and vigour more than delicacy. 
It confifted in refifting pleafure and pain, in conquering paf- 
fion, in embracing or honouring honeft poverty, in defpifing 
riches and nominal honours ;—in an obftinate adherence to 
truth and duty, in oppofition to every terror or temptation. 
Roman virtue, the primitive, genuine, Roman virtue, the pa- 
rent of liberty, of empire and glory, was undone by the graces 


and delicacies recommended by Lord Chefterfield; and dege-. 


nerated to a fribble, fhuddering at every blaft, and bending to 
every ruder affault from domeftic tyranny and foreign invafion.’ 

Our Author’s remarks on the high compliments which Lord 
Chefterfield pays to Voltaire, particularly in his account of the 
hiftory of Lewis XIV. would furnifh many uletul extras ; 
but we muft omit thefe as well as other parts of this laudable 
performance, and haften to bring this Article to a clofe. 

After contrafting the principles and maxims inculcated in 
thefe Letters with the virtue taught and recommended by Heathen 
philofophers, and with the more fublime principles and rules of 
conduct which Chriffianity affords us, Mr. H. draws to a con- 
clufion, in a ftrain of varied addrefs which muff roufe and cap- 
tivate every heart that is endowed with any degree of virtuous 
fenfibility. We are forry that cur limits will not allow us to 
make any farther tranfcript. We lay afide the book with re- 
gret; but not without bearing our teftimony to its merit, and 
cordially wifhing that the Author’s benevolent defign may be 
anfwered ; that it may prevent the infection of licentious prin- 
ciples and manners, and promote the caufe of virtue and hu- 
manity. Some readers may probably confider the Author as too 
diffufe and déclamatory a writer; but they mutt be very fafti- 
dious critics who, all circumftances allowed, cenfure the- pre- 
fent performance on this account, derive no benefit from it 
themfelves, or obftruct its infuence on others. 


ee 








Art. V. Tawelwe Sermons on the Prophecies concerning the, Chriftian 
Church: and, in particular, concerning the Church of Papal Rome, 
Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, at the Lecture of the Right 
Rev. William Warburton, Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter. By Sa- 
muel Hallifax, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. evo. 
§s. fewed, Cadell. 1776. 

N account of this lecture, and of the excellent introduc- 
A tory fermons preached by Dr. Fiurd, will be found in the 
forty-fixth volume of our Review, pag. 393 and 484. 

Rey. July 1776. D The 
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The prefent performance opens with a difcourfe intitled, the 
truth of revealed religion, in general, and of the chriftian, in 
particular, proved from prophecy. Among other remarks, the 
following paflage is ingenious, and worthy of feleCtion. 

Doétor Hallifax, having taken notice of the connedlion be- 
tween the religion of Mofes and that of Jefus, the former con= 
fidered as an introdu@tion to the latter, proceeds to add: 

‘ There being then this dependency between the two religions, it 
is reafonable to fuppofe that, previous to fuch an important change 
of the ceconomy, fome intimations fhould be given of its approach. 
And yet to have done this in a way that would have led the Jews to 
look with irreverence on a fyftem, under which not only themfelves, 
but their pofterity were to live, would have been little agreeable to 
our notions of the divine wifdom., A method was, therefore, to bein- 
vented, which, while it kept the people fincerely addicted to the law, 
fhould difpofe them, when the time was come, for the reception of 
a better covenant that fhould be efablifhed on better promifes. Now 
the fpirit of prophecy, together with the language in which that proe 
phecy was conveyed, fully aceomplifhed both thefe purpofes. By a 
contrivance, only to be fuggefted by divine prefcience, the fame ex- 
preflions, which, in their primary and literal meaning, were ufed to 
denote the fortunes and deliverances of the Jews, for the prefent con- 
folation of that people, were fo ordered, as, in a fecondary and figu- 
rative fenfe, to adumbrate the fufferings and viétories of the Meffiah, 
for the future inftruction of the church of Chrift. Had no expedient 
of this fort been employed, we fhould have wanted one proof of the con- 
nection between the Mofaic and chriftian religions; on the other 
hand, had the nature of the Meffiah’s kingdom been plainly defcribed, 
the defign of the national feparation would have been defeated. But 
when {piritual bleffings were promifed, under the veil of temporal, 
and in terms familiar to the carnal expectations of the Jews; a pro- 
per degree of refpect for the old fyftem was preferved, at the fame 
time that matters were gradually ripening for the introduction of the 
new: and the foadow of good things held forth obfcurely in the law, 
prepared them to look forward to that happier day, when the very 
image itfelf fhould be prefented, in full fplendor, and diftinGly de- 
fined by the gofpel.’ 

The deuble fenfe of prophecy which it feems neceflary to ad- 
mit, in order to the juft and full explication of fome parts of 
{cripture, is certainly attended with difficulty. The view given 
of it in the above paflage, may perhaps fomewhat alleviate that 
difficulty, and not be unacceptable to our readers. ) 

The three fermons next in order, relate to the book o 
Daniel, and its prophecies, under thefe titles, the authority of 
the book, the four empires, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Anti- 
chrift. Thefe fubjeéts are fometimes dry, and not the moft eafy 
or pleafant for pulpit difcufon, requiring clofer attention than 
can well be given by an auditory. We doubt not but they will 


be read by many with fatisfaction and improvement, The only 
8 view 
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view of them which our plan will admit, may be taken from 
the conclufion, where we have fome reflections arifing from the 


whole. é, al 
‘ Firft, It appears, that the objeSion originally ftated by Porphy- 


ry, and revived by Collins, againft the authenticity of the book of 
Daniel, on account of the clearnefs of its predi€tions, as far as the 
times of Antiochus Epiphanes, and their obfcurity beyond that pe- 
riod, is both irrational and falfe. For befide that ic becomes not us 
to determine, how far, or with what degrees, whether of light or 
fhade, the Author of prophecy ovght to communicate the knowledge 
of fururity; the fact itfelf, alleged in the objection, is untrue: the fe- 
veral occurrences concerning the Roman Empire, all of which refer 
to times below the age of Antiochus, being foretold as plainly as 
thofe which relate to the Perfian or Macedonian kingdoms, {fo far as 
the prophetical intimations are already accomplifhed : and for the reft, 
they haveno greater ambiguity than any other ptedi¢tion yet unfulfilled ; 
of which the completion alone will afford the beft and jufteft inter- 
pretation. 

‘ Secondly, The opinion of Grotius, and of the catholic writers, 
who would explain the whole eleventh chapter of Daniel of the hiitory 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and will allow no part of it to have the 
moft diftant refpect to the affairs of the Romans, is without founda- 
tion. For not only the circumftances of Antiochus’ life are utterly 
irreconcileable with fuch an opinion,—but the feries of events them- 
felves enumerated here, which reaches from the reign of Cyrus quite 
down to the confummation of all things, at the day of judgment, for- 
bids us to admit of fo vaft a chafin as is interpofed between the times 
of Antiochus and the end of the world; without the fmalleft notice 
taken of that great people, which figures in fo dillinguifhed a man- 
ner among the nations of mankind.—A chain of prophecy, fo broken 
and disjointed as this, is incompatible with all our ideas of conti- 
nuity and integrity, which are in equity to be prefumed in a diviae 
revelation; and, in the inftance before us, is not more repygnant to 
fober criticifm, than it is contrary to hiftoric truth. 

‘ Thirdly, From what was formerly obferved of the reafon, why 
the four empires, whofe revolutions are recorded in the book of 
Daniel, were particularly felected to conflitute the fubje&t of facred 
prophecy *, we may difcern whence it was, that the life and aétions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes were thought worthy to be fo minutely re- 
cotded. He it was, who was fore-ordained to be the initrument of 
chaftifement to the people of God, during the latter times of the 
Grecian monarchy ; under whom the Jews were to be reduced to the 
very crifis of their fate, and on the point of being either utterly ex- 
terminated, or compelled to /erwe other Gods, wood and ftone, i dix 
rect violation of theirlaw. When therefore this calamity arrived ;— 
what elfe could have been effe€tual to preferve them from defpair, or 
excite them to a vigorous application to the means of deience and 
fafety, than the feafonable reflection that the fame prophet, who had 
forewarned them of this diftrefs, had been careful alfo to announte 
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their deliverance from it,—and that yet a little while, and their al- 
mighty avenger was at hand, and would not tarry? ‘There is another 
reafon, why the deftiny of Antiochus fhould be here infifted on: he, 
we have feen, was intended to be a figure of him, who has lorded ir, 
now fo long, over the flock of Chrift, under the denomination of the 
Pope or church of Rome: whenever therefore the prophecy fhould 
appear to be completed in the type, this would create an aflurance 
that it would hereafter be verified in the antitype; however obfcure 
and even dark, at the time the prophecy was given, that antitype 
might be as wel! tothe apprehenfions of the Jews, as to thofe of 
the prophet himfelf. Thus the angel having revealed to Daniel, in 
the cleareft and plaineft{ manner, what was foon to happen in the near 
event, fhews him from far, ard as it were in confufion, what was 
afterwards to take place in the remote one: juft as a painter, having 
expreffed in the livelieft and brighteft colours the principal and lead- 
ing parts of his defign, throws into fhade, or touches in a faint and 
languid way, the fubjeéts which feem to him but diftantly related 
to if, 

‘ Laftly, The expofition of the prophecies of Daniel, which hath 
now been made, and by the only certain method, that of comparing 
and forting them with future events, will greatly facilitate the fearch 
into thofe, which yet remain to be unfolded in the writings of St. 
Paul and St. John. When Daniel firft publifhed his own vifions, he 
plainly confefled he did not comprehend their meaning: bis book was 
to be fhut up and Jealed, till the time of the end; and before they fhould 
be at all, or at leaft fully onderftcod, many were to run to and fro, 
and knowledge was to be encreayed. Accordingly in thefe later ages 
of the world, it has happened, that much of the obfcurity, com- 
plained of in what is here foretold, has been aftually removed by the 
completion : and what to Daniel was reprefented as a book that was 
Jealed, by St. John, in allufion, and as thould feem, by way of op- 
p‘ fition, to that expreflion, is called the revelaticn, which God hath 
fhewed unto bis Jervants of things that muft foortly come to pafs. Such 
therefore of the vifions of the legal prophet, as have been already 
fulalled, may be ufed as a direétion to inftru& us in the meaning of 
what we are next to attempt to illuftrate, the evangelical pre- 
dictions.’— 

Our Author proceeds in the next difcourfe to confider St. 
Paul’s prophecy concerning the man of fin, and having over- 
thrown other interpretations given of the prediction, he con- 
cludes with great apparent juftice, that the power here alluded 
to can be no other than that now exercifed by him, who fills 
the chair of St. Peter, under the denomination of the bifhop of 
Rome. 

‘ From this memorable predi@ion, fays he, may be derived a clear 
and decifive proof of the reality of the prophetic fpirit with which 
the apofiles were infpired, and in confequence of that, of the truth 
of the chriftian religion, At the time this prophecy was written, 
there was not, and had not been, the flendereft veftige of a power, 
refembling that foretold, in any part of the known world ; and judg- 
ing from appearances only, there was not the leaft likelihood that 
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any fuch fhould arife ; much lefs that it fhould originate in a church 
fo averfe to worldly grandeur, as that of Chrift. Yet that a power 
of this fort now exilts, and has long exifted in the Roman hierarchy, 
isa matter of fact that is not to be difputed; norcan any words con- 
vey ajufter idea of its nature, than thofe delivered by the apoftle, 
fo many ages before its arrival. Thefe are things which cannot be 
accounted for on any principles of human fagacity or contrivance ; 
and can only be explained on the fuppofition, that the 4o/y men, to 
whom it was given thus to develope the fecrets of futurity, and bring 
forward its hidden mylteries into day, were inftiné? with /uperna- 
tural communications from the divine {pirit, and fpake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghoft.’ 

The prophecy of St. Paul concerning the apoftafy of the latter 
times, is confidered in the fixth fermon; in which we find a 
variety of reflections, tending to confirm our faith in chriflia- 
nity, as a divine revelation. 

The Apocalypse is the fubject of four difcourfes. 

Thofe who apply themfelves to this particular fubjed& of in- 
quiry know, that the authority of the book of the Revelation is 
{upported by very powerful arguments. The two firft ages of 
the chriffian church appear to have received it without hefita- 
tion. Inthe third century, when an attempt was made to re- 
vive fome opinions of Cerinthus, and particularly the expecta- 
tion of great carnal pleafures and indulgencies during the fup- 
pofed reign of Chrift with the faints on earth, which notion 
was faid to be founded on the Apacalyp/e ; on this account, fome 
officious chriftians, to check fuch imaginations, endeavoured to 
weaken the authority of the book, and maintained that it was 
written by Cerinthus himfelf, who no doubt was cotemporary 
with St. fohn. But whoever reads, with any attention, the re- 
marks of Dr. Lardner, and others, or the fermon now before 
us, will find great reafon to believe that this book had, in truth, 
the apoftie John for its author. 

In reprefenting the order and connexion of the vifions, Dr. 
Hallifax takes for his conduétor the celebrated Jofeph Mede, 
on whom the higheft encomiums have before been pafled by 
bifhop Hurd, which are here renewed. ‘The fermon is chiefly 
an 2bridzment of Mr. Mede’s view of the Apocalypfe. We 
fall give our Readers the four reflections with which it is 
concluded, 

‘ Firft, Jt has been feen, that notwithfanding the apparent dif- 
Order and confufion of this book, there are yet fufficient marks, not 
difficult to be difcerned by thofe who fludy it with a pure mind, by 
which the feries and connexion of the vifions may be known, with- 
Out and even againit the fuppofa] of any predetermined interpreta- 
tion. I[t has been further feea, that many of thefe vifions bear about 
them internal characters of contemporancity ; but, that, as in a hitiory, 
where various particulars are to be defcribed, which really happened 
at one and the fame time, it is yet impoflible to relate them all to- 
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gether, but fome muf unavcidably be written: down before the other 5 
{o in this prophecy, where various vifions are to be recorded, which 
clearly refpect one and the fame period, they are neverthelefs tran- 
fcribed in the book itfelf, as if they were to be fulfilled in progref- 
fion. Hence, we have this conclufion, that all fuch interpretations, 
as are founded on the notion that the events foretold are to fucceed 
one another in the fame order as the vilions, muit be totally erro- 
neous and falfe, 

‘ Secondly, As that part of the revelation, which contains the 
future fortunes of the church of Chrift, confifts of two diitin&t and 
feparate prophecies, connected together by a peculiar artifice, that of 
Synchronism ; whatever principle is aflumed in order to explain thefe 
prophecies, it muft bear the expofition quite through, and folve all 
the feeming contradictions purpofely thrown in to obfcure them, as 
the true key of a riddle always does; otherwife the principle itfelf, 
ard the interpretation built on it, will be fallacious and unfafe. Par- 
ticular fymbols and paflages may be expounded by partial commen- 
tators with great plaufibility, and even femblance of truth; but no- 
thing fhort of an univerfal principle, will clear up the whole of this 
prophetical enigma, or produce a full conviction, in which the mind 
of a fagacious inquirer may acquiefce. 

‘ Thirdly, 1f among the feveral apocalyptic vifions here deline- 
ated, we fhould haply be able to find the meaning of any oze; we 
may by the help of that one, together with the right application of 
the fynchronifms already demonitrated, invefligate the hidden fenfe 
of the reft, Forall the vifions, that have been proved to contempo- 
rize with that, whofe meaning we have now difcovered, muft of ne- 
cefity be interpreted of contemporaneous events; the vifions pre- 
ceding that one vifion, muft be referred to preceding events; and the 
vifions fubfequent to it, muit relate to other events that are to 
follow it. 

‘ Fafly, it remains to obferve that one fuch vifion is actually ex- 
plained to us by the angel himfelf, who communicated the revelation 
to St. John: and thatis, the vifion of the Babylonifh woman, riding 
on the beatt wth feven beads: by which, /feven heads, we are told, 
are meant, feven mountains, and by the woman is reprefinted that great 
city which, in the times of the apoftle, reigned over the kings of the 
earth, Here then let us fix the ground and principle of our future 
difquifitions ; and having the word cf Ged, like another pillar of 
fire, for our guide, let us try to explore our way through the ob- 
{cure and dreary places of this great wildernefs: not doubting but 
the father of lights, from whom cometh every good and perfe& gift, 
will teach us by his fpiritto difcern and embrace the truth; that we 
may uaderftand a proverb, aid the interpretation, the words of the wife, 
and their dark Sayings.’ 

Tais vifion, therefore, of the Babyloni/> womau*, our Aug 
thor diftinly confiders in the next difcourfe, which we think 
avery good one. ‘The Babylonifh woman, he concludes, can 


only be underftood of papal or chriftian Rome; fuch as it ex 
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ifts at prefent, corrupted in doctrine and manners, and polluted 
with fpiritual whoredom, or idolatry. After illuftrating this 
fubject, he clofes the fermon by endeavouring to confute the 
different expofitions given by the learned Grotius, and the ce- 
lebrated Bifhop of Meaux ; the former of whom explains this 
vifion of the Roman government, as it fubfifted in the time 
of Domitian, and the latter has recourfe to the reign of Dio- 
cletian: but neither of thefe eminent men appear fucce(sful in 
their interpretations. This is fo conneéted a difcourfe that it 
will not furnifh an extract, unlefs we take the firft paragraph, 
which is ingenious, and we believe will not be unacceptable 
to any of our Readers. 

‘ You may have feen, fays the doétor, an optical experiment of 
the following kind. A painted board is produced, befmeared with 
colours, thrown together, as it were, at random, and in which are 
difcernible no obvious marks of figure or defign. When the fpecta- 
tor has furveyed, for fome time, and not without difguft, this un- 
meaning mixture of difcordant tints; a cylindrical mirror is 
placed on the board in a certain pofition ; when dehold, the difperfed 
and diflocated parts inftantaneoufly arrange themfelves into an entire 
and perfe& whole, and an elegant form is reflecied from the bur- 
nifhed fteel, compofed with niceit fymmetry and art, and fet off with 
all the grace and harmony of colouring. 

‘ The book of the Revelation to an unfkilful or carelefs reader ap- 
pears to lie in a ftate like that of the painted board ; from which it 
feems impoffible to extraét any regular or connected fyftem. But by 
applying to this myficrious volume, in the manner already explained, 
the contrivance diftinguifhed by the name of Synchronifm, an effeé& 
is experienced fimilar to that from the polifhed mirror; the diforder 
which was thought to predominate throughout, immediately va- 
nifhes; the feveral disjointed vifions are judicioufly difpofed, fo as 
to conititute an unity of fubject; and this fubject is profecuied, from 
end toend, according to a conftant and pre-eitablifhed plan, which 
is never more curious and artificial, than when deait fufpefted by an 
ignorant or inattentive reader,’ 

In confidering the general defign of the remaining vifions of 
the Apocalypfe, the Author ftill follows Mr. Mede, and in the 
compafs of the tenth fermon gives us a brief account of his ex- 
plication of the myfterious book on which he treats. But we 
mutt refer our Readers to the volume itfelf for farther particu 
lars, as we fhall alfo for an hiftorical view of the corruptions 
of popery, which is prefented in the eleventh difcourfe. 

‘The concluding fermon is defigned to vindicate the reforma- 
tion from the objections of the Romanifts. Thefe objections 
have been often confidered; they are here anfwered in a judi- 
cious and fatisfactory manuer; and now our Author finifhes his 
plan, which was to fhew, in general, thatthere are predictions 
both of the Old and New Teftament, which have been rightly 
{uppofed to refer to the defeGion of chriflian Rome. 
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‘ Aninquiry of this fort, he adds, feemed not improperly to pre- 
cede the accurate and critical inveltigation of each pacticular pro- 
phecy ; a Jabor which may well be hoped to engage the attention of 
future lecturers, and is indeed the principal object of an inftitvtion, 
which, more than any other, is calculated to fupport the caufe of re- 
formed religion, and, which deferves, and will have, the grateful 
acknowledginents of proteftants, of every community in the prefent 
and in fucceeding ages.’ 

We have inferted the above paflage principally to fhew what 
is to be expected in future from Dr. Warburton’s well judged 
inftitution. We fhail farther prefent the Reader with a few of 
the concluding reflections. 

‘ Firft, The fober and candid deift, who has not together with 
the renunciation of revealed religion, thrown off all regards for that 
which is called natural, may be taught the danger of lightly rejectirg, 
a fyfiem of faith and practice, fuch as is propoied by chriftianity, and 
which is recommended by fo many circumftances of verifimilitude, at 
leatt, if not of truth. Nothing, humanly fpeaking, could be more 
improbable than that a religion fo pure and fimple as the chriftian, 
fo abhorrent fiom the views of worldly dominion, and fo friendly to 
the Jiberties of mankind, fhould become fubfervient to the wortt and 
mott diabolical artifices of ecclefiailical tyranny; unlefs it be, that, 
after fuch a tyranny had been once efteblifhed, and interwoven in 
the frame and texture of civil governments, it fhould again recover 
its primitive integrity. Yet thefe are facts fo obvious and incon- 
trovertible as to force theméelves on the moft incurious obferver ; and 
at the fame time are fo utterly unlike what has happened in the ufual 
courfe of things, as well as fo impofible to be forefeen by the keen- 
eit eye of unaiflitted human fagacity, that the fuppofition of their 
making part of a plan, originally fettled by the great parent of the 
univerie, and in confequence cf that foretold dy the mouth of his hely 
prophets, is their Lett and mo rational folution. 

‘ Secondly, From hence too the papift may be convinced that we 
are not actuated by unworthy moti:es of real or political averfion, 
when we refuje to join in communion with the church of Rome; but 
by a ferious regard to what we conceive to be the will of God, which 
hath calied his pecple out of thrs (piritual Babylon, that they de xot 
partakers of her fins, and receive not of ber plagues. Much lefs need 
he apprehend, that the revival of a ftudy, which naturally calls to 
mind the pernicious tencency of the papa! doétrines, has any the moft 
remote intention to awaken the feverity of thofe penal laws, which 
the exigencies of government and a jult regard to our own fafety 
have fometimes made neceffary ; but which have been fo little put 
in execution, as rather to expofe the legiflature to the charge of im-~ 
prodent trifling, than of wanton cruelty. 

* Lafily, Protettants are above all others concerned to regard with 
becoming ferioufnefs, the prophecies concerning antichrift, and their 
completion: as it is on the evidence arifing from them, that their own 
religious principles have been chiefly vindicated, and on which they 
may be beft maintained. But in vain do we exprefs our thankful- 
nefs for deliverance from the yoke of popery, if it be not attended 
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with deliverance from another yoxe, not lefs oppreflive, and more 
jgnominious, fubjeétion to our vices. A return to the follies of fw- 
peritition, in thefe times of improved knowledge, is not much to be 
feared: our danger now arifes from the oppofite extreme, from li- 
centious principles and degenerate manners, which have well nigh 
deliroyed she reverence which was wont to be paid to civil government 
25 well as to revealed religion, and have given the moft ferious alarms 
to every real lover of his country, Whether the ftate of our morals 
be fo far corrupted, as to render us unfit to be longer trufted with 
thefe advantages, which we have fo much abofed, 1s a matter that 
ou; ht to be well confidered by all, who have in any degree contri- 
buted to the general depravity. Other nations like our own, have 
enjoyed the light of chriitianity, and again relapfed into pagan dark- 
nefs. Such was the cafe of the Afiatic churches, to whom St. Joha 
addrefles the former part of his revelation; all of whom were once 
inftrucied in the faving traths of the gofpel, but have fince become, 
the /ynagogue of ‘atan, the patrons and promoters of vice and error. 
The exhortations and threatenings which were directed by the fpirit 
of God to them, were meant as warnings to chriftians in all ages, and 
the admonition which was given to the church of Sardis in particular, 
is, with equal propriety, applicable to ourfelves ’—Rev, iil. 1, 2, 3. 

We have only to remark on this volume, that though it 
does not prefent us with truths abfolutely mew, it contains 
thofe which are very important, and highly deferving our atten- 
tion; and if it has not all the elegance, the eafe and energy of 
diction which ditinguifh the productions of Dr. Hurd, it is, 
notwithftanding, learned, fenfible, judicious, and worthy of the 
inftitution which has given birth to it. H 
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Art. VI. Conelufion of the Account of Mr. Gibbon’s Hiffory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


AVING, in two former articles, given a general view 
; of what is contained in the ten firft chapters of this ex- 
cellent work, we now proceed to lay before our Readers a fketch 
of the remaining chapters. 

The Roman Empire, under the deplorable reigns of Vale- 
tian and Gallienus, was opprefled and almoft deftroyed by the 
foldiers, the tyrants, and the Barbarians. It was faved by a fe- 
ties of great princes, who derived their obfcure origin from the 
maitial provinces of [!lyricum. Within a period of about 
thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his 
colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and domeftic enemies of 
the flate, re-eftablifhed with the military difcipline, the ftrength 
Of tie frontiers, and deferved the glorious title of reftorers of 
the Roman world. 

The general plan of our Author’s work does not permit him 
to relate minutely the ations of every emperor after he afcend- 
ed the throne, much Jefs to deduce the various fortunes of his 
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rivate life. The Reader, however, will find, in the rith: : 


rath, and 13th chapters of this hiftory, a very diftinct though 


general view of the reign of Claudius, the victories and triumph | 


of Aurelian, the conduct of the army and fenate after the death 


ef Aurelian, the reigns of Tacitus, Probus, Carus and his f 


fons; the reign of Diocletian and his three affociates, Maxi. 


mian, Galerius, and Conftantius ; the Perfian war, victory, and | 


triumph ; the new form of adminiftration; the abdication and 
retirement of Diocletian and Maximian. 

We thall not attempt to abridge thefe chapters; they are in. | 
deed incapable of being abbreviated in fuch a manner as to con-| 
vey any diftinct information tothe Reader ; it is fufficient to fay, 
that we know of no performance, which, within fo {mall a com. 
pafs, gives fo fatisfatery an account of this part of the Roman | 
hiftory. The principal events are fele&ted with great judgment, 
and arranged with perfpicuity and diftinGtnefs. 

We cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure, however, of infert.! 
ing the account which is given of the celebration of the Ro-| 
man games by Carinus; it conveys a clear idea of Roman) 
magnificence, and cannot fail of being acceptable to every clafs 


of Readers. 

‘ The only merit of the adminiftration of Carinus, fays our Au! 
thor, that hiftory could record or poetry celebrate, was the uncom. 
mon fplendour with which, in his own and his brother’s name, he 
exhibited the Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the am. 
phitheatre. More than twenty years afterwards, when the courtiers” 
of Widtletian reprefented to their frugal fovereign the fame and p= 
pualarify of his munificent predeceffor, he acknowledged, that the 
zeign of Carinus had indeed been a reign of pleafure, But this vain 
prodigality, which the gery of Diocletian might juftly defpile,| 
was enjoyed with furprife and tranfport by the Roman people. The’ 
oldeft of the citizens, recollecting the {pectacles of former days, the 
triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the fecular games of the 
emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were all furpaffed by th! 
{uperior magnificence of Carinus. 

* The fpectacles of Carinus may therefore be beft illuftrated by the 
obfervation of fome particulars, which hiftory has condefcended w 
relate concerning thofe-of his predeceflors. If we confine ourfelves) 
folely to the hunting of wild beafts, however we may cenfure tht) 
vanity of the defign or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged 
to confefs, that neither before nor fince the time of the Romans, 
fo much art and expence have ever been lavifhed for the amuf/ 
ment of the people. By the order of Probus, a great quantity 0) 
large trees, torn up by the roots, were tranfplanted into the midi 
of the circus. The fpacious and fhady foreit was immediately filled 
with athoufand oftriches, a thoufand {tags, a thoufand fallow deer, andy 
a thoufand wild boars; and all this variety of game was abandonté 
to the riotous impetuolity of the multitude. The tragedy of che fut 
ceeding day confilted in the maffacre of an hundred lions, an equal 
number of lioneffes, two hundred leopards, and three hundiel 
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pears. The collection prepared by the younger Gordian for his 
triumph, and which his fucceflor exhibited in the fecular games, 
was lefs remarkable by the number than by the fingularity of the 
animals. Twenty zebras difplayed their elegant forms and varie~ 
gated beauty to the eyes of the Roman people. ‘Ten elks, and as 
many camelopards, the loftieft and moft harmlefs creatures that 
wander over the plains of Sarmatia and /Zthiopia, were contrafted 
with thirty African hyznas, and ten Indian tygers, the moft im- 
placable favages of the torrid zone. ‘The unoftending ftrength with 
which Nature has endowed the greater quadrupeds, was admired 
ja the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile, and a majeftic 
troop of thirty-two elephants. While the populace gazed with 
ftupid wonder on the fplendid fhow, the naturalilt might indeed ob- 
ferve the figure and properties of fo many different {pecies, tranf- 

rted from every part of the ancient world into the amphitheatre 
of Rome. But this accidental benefit, which fcience might derive 
from folly, is furely infufficient to juftify fach a wanton abufe of 
the public riches, ‘There occurs, however, a fingle inftance in the 
firt Punic war, in which the fenate wifely connected this amufe- 
ment of the multitude with the intereft of the ftate. A confiderable 
number of elephants, taken in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, 
were driven through the circus by a few flaves, armed only with 
blunt javelins. The ufeful fpe&tacle ferved to imprefs the Roman 
foldier with a juft contempt for thofe unwieldy animals; and he no 
Jonger dreaded to encounter them in the ranks of war. 

‘ The hunting or exhibition of wild beafts, was condufled with a 
magnificence fuitable to a people who ftyled themfelves the matters 
of the world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that entertain- 
ment lefs expreflive of Roman greatnefs. Poflerity admires, and will 
long admire, the awful remains of the amphitheatre of ‘Titus, which 
fo well deferved the epithet of Colofal. It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, five hundred and fixty-four feet in length, and four 
hundred and fixty-feven in breadth, founded on fourfcore arches, 
and rifing, with four fucceffive orders of archite€lure to the height 
of one hundred and forty feet, The outfide of the edifice was 
encrufted with marble, and decorated with ftatues. The flopes of 
the vaft concave, which formed the infide, were filled and furrounded 
with fixty or eighty rows of feats of marble likewife, covered with 
cufhions, and capable of receiving with eafe above fourfcore thou- 
fand f{pe€tators. Sixty-four vomitcries (for by that name the doors 
were very aptly diltinguifhed) poured forth the immenfe multitude; 
and the entrances, pafiages, and ftair-cafes, were contrived with fuch 
exquifite fkill, that each perfon, whether of the fenatorial, the 
equelirian, or the plebeian order, arrived at his deltined place with- 
out trouble or confufion, Nothing was omitted which, in any re- 
{pect, could be fubfervient to the convenience and pleafure of the 
fpectators. They were protected from the fun and rain by an ample 
canopy, occafionally drawn over their heads. The air was continu- 
ally refrefhed by the playing of fountains, and profufely impregnated 
by the grateful ftent of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
arena, or flape, was ftrewed with the fineft fand, and fucceffively 
aliumed the moit different forms. At one moment it feemed to rile 
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out of the earth, like the garden of the Hefperides, and was after. 
wards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The fubterra- 
neous pipes conveyed an inexhaultible fupply of water; and what 
had juit before appeared a jevel plain, might be fuddenly converted 
into a wide lake, covered with armed vefiels, and replenifhed with 
the monfters of the deep. In the decoration of thefe fcenes, the 
Roman emperors difplayed their wealth and liberality; and we read 
On various occafions, that the whole furniture of the amphitheatre 
confifted either of filver, or of gold, or of amber. The poet who 
defcribes the games of Carinus, in the character of a flrepherd at- 
tracted to the capital by the fame of their magnificence, aflirms, that 
the nets defigned as a defence againft the wild beatts, were of gold 
wire; that the porticos were gilded, and that the 4e/t or circle which 
divided the feveral ranks of fpeétators from each other, was fiudded 
with a precious Mofaic of beautiful itones. 

‘ In the midft of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Carinns, 
fecure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the 
fiattery of his courtiers, and the fongs of the poets, who, for want 
ef a more effential merit, were reduced to celebrate the divine 
graces of his perfon. Inthe fame hour, but at the dittance of nine 
hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired; and a fudden 
revolution transferred into the hands of a itranger the fceptre of the 
houfe of Carus.’ 

In the fourteenth chapter, the fucceffive fteps of the elevation 
of Conftantine, from his firft affluming the purple at York, to the 
rcfignation of Licinius Nicomedia, are related with fome minute- 
nefs and precifion, not only as the events are in themfelves both 
interefting and important, but ftill more as they contributed to 
the decline of the empire by the expence of blood and treafure, 
and by the perpetual increafe as well of the taxes as of the mie 
litary eftablifhment. 

The two laft chapters, as they are the longeft, fo they are 
likewife, in many refpects, the moft interefting of the whole 
work, and will, no doubt, be read attentively by many, who 
will give but flight attention to the preceding parts of it. 
The fubje& of the firft is—the progrefs of the chriftian religion, 
and the fentiments, manners, numbers, and condition, of the 
primitive chriftians— a fubject extremely curious and important, 
but of avery delicate nature. It is indeed fcarce poffible for an 
impartial hiftorian to treat it in (uch a manner as to be approved 
by all the diiferent denominations of chriftians ;—fuch is the 
diverfity of their views, prejudices, and interefts ! The account, 
for example, which Mr, Gibbon gives of the rife and progrefs 
of the hierarchy, though in our opinion a very juft and candid ac- 
count, muft, it may be reafonably prefumed, prove unfatisfatory 
to avery large and refpectable clais of readers, many of whom 
may probably cenfure the whole performance on this account, 
though they may think it prudent to conceal the rea] ground 
of their difapprodauion. ‘This we mention only as one inftance, 
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put of many to which we might refer to fhew the great diffi- 
culty, or rather the utter impofiibility of giving univerfal fatif- 
faction on fuch a fubject as that of our author’s fifteenth chap- 
ter.—It is introduced, in the following manner : 

‘ Acandid but rational inquiry into the pregrefs and eftablifhment 
of chriftianity, may be confidered as a very effential part of the 
hiftory of the Roman empire. While that great body was invaded by 
open violence, or undermined by flow decay, a pure and humble 
religion gently infinuated itfelf into the minds of men, grew up in 
filence and obfcurity, desised new vigour from oppotition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banrer of the crofs on the ruins of the Ca- 
pitol. Nor was the influence of chriftianity confined to the period 
or to the limits of the Romin empire. After a revolution of thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries, that religion is {till profeffed by the na- 
tions of Europe the mott diftinguifhed portion of human kind in arts 
and learning as well asin arms. By the induilry and zeal of the 
Europeans, it has been widely diffused to the moft diftant fhores of 
Afiaand Africa ; and by the means of their colonies has been firmly 
eflablifhed from Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the an- 
cients. 

‘ But this inquiry, however ufeful or entertaining, is attended 
with two peculiar diflicultes. The fcanty and fufpicious materials 
of ecclefiatiical hiftory feldom enable us to difpel the dark cloud 
that hangs over the firit age of the church. The great law of im- 
partiality too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the un- 
infpired teachers and believers of the gofpel; and, to a carelefs ob- 
ierver, their faults may feem to caft a-fhade on the faith which they 
profeffed. But the fcandal of the pious Chriftian, and the fallacious 
triumph of the Infidel, fhould ceafe as foon as they recolle&t not 
only dy avhom, but likewife to whom, the Divine Revelation was 
given, The theologian may indulge the pleafing tatk of defcribing 
religion as fhe defcended from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. 
A more melancholy duty is impofed on the hiltorian. He mutt dif- 
cover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption, which fhe con- 
tracted in a long refidence upon earth, among a weak and degene- 
tate race of beings. 

* Our curiofity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means the 
Chriftian faith obtained fo remarkable a victory over the eftablifhed 
religions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious but fatisfa&ory 
anfwer may be returned; that it was owing to the convincing evi- 
dence of the doétrine itfelf, and to the ruling providence of its great 
Author. But as truth and reafon feldom find fo favourable a re- 
ception in the world, and as the wifdom of providence frequently 
condefcends to ufe the pafiions of the human heart, and the general 
Circumflances of mankind, as in‘truments to execute its purpo‘e; we 
may ftill be permitted, though with becoming fubmiffion, to afk, not 
indeed what were the firft, but what were the fecondary caufes of the 
rapid growth of the chriftian church. Je will, perhaps, appear, that 
It was moft effe€tually favoured and afiifted by the five following 
caufes: [. The inflexible, and, if we may ufe the expreffion, 
the intolerant zeal of the Chriitians, derived, ic is true, from the 
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Jewihh religion, but purified from the narrow and unfocial fpirit, 
which, inftead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from embracing 
the law of Mofes. Il. The dottrine of a future life, improved by 
every additional circumftance which could give weight and efficacy 
to that important truth. III. The miraculous powers afcribed to 
the primitive church. IV. The pure and auitere morals of the 
chriftians. V.The union and difcipline of the chriftian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and increafing flate in the 
heart of the Roman empire.’ 

Our Author now proceeds to inquire into the operation and 
influence of thefe fecondary caufes, and endeavours to fhew that 
it was by the aid of exclufive zeal, the immediate expectation 
of another world, the claim of miracles, the practice of rigid 
virtue, and the conftitution of the primitive church, that Chrif- 
tianity fpread itfelf with fo much fuccefs in the Roman empire. 

In the courfe of this inquiry, which is carried on toa con- 
fiderable length, Mr. Gibbon throws no fmall light on feveral 
points relating to Chriftian antiquities ; the facts, as far as we 
can judge, are faithfully related; the air, the drefs, the man- 
ner, indeed, in which they are reprefented, will, probably, by 
many readers, be deemed exceptionable. Be this, however, as 
it may, we only regret that our ingenious Author has exprefled 
himfelf, on certain topics, with fo much caution and referve, 
For though the difcerning reader will be at no lofs to know his 
real fentiments, as he is wonderfully happy in conveying his 
meaning without exprefling it, yet a more open and unreferved 
manner would not only have been more fatisfactory, but would 
have prevented thofe fufpicions, which will naturally arife in the 
minds of many, of his entertaining opinions which probably 
he does not entertain. 

- Wecannot help obferving, likewife, that there is, at leaft, 
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an apparent, if not a real inconfiftency in what our Author fays — 
concerning the doctrine of the immortality of the foul, which | 


he places among the fecondary caufes of the rapid growth of 


the Chriflian church. For after telling us that the writings of 
Cicero reprefent in the moft lively colours the ignorance, the er- 
rors, and the uncertainty of the ancient philofophers with re- 


mo 


gard to the immortality of the foul,—that at the bar and in | 
the fenate cf Rome the ableft orators were not apprehenfive of | 
giving offence to their hearers, by expofing this doctrine as an _ 


idle and extravagant opinion, which was rejected with contempt 
by every man of liberal education and underftanding,—that the 
moft fublime efforts of philofophy can extend no farther than 
feebly to point out the defire, the hope, or, at moft, the pro- 
bability of a future ftate ;—he fays, that the do@rine of life 
and immortality is décfated by nature, and approved by reafone 
The paflage is as follows : 
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‘ We might naturally expect, that a principle fo effential to re- 
livion, would have been revealed in the cleareft terms to the chofen 
people of Paleltine, and that it might fafely have been intrulted 
ro the hereditary priefthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on us to 
adore the mytterious difpenfations of Providence, when we dif- 
cover, that the doétrine of the immortality of the foul is omitted 
in the law of Mofes ; it isedarkly infinuated by the prophets, and 
during the long period which elapfed between the Egyptian and the 
Babylonian fervitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews 
appear to have been confined within the narrow compafs of the 
prefent life. After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to re- 
tarn into the promifed land, and after Ezra had reftored the ane 
cient records of their religion, two celebrated fects, the Sadducees 
and the Pharifees, infenfibly arofe at Jerufalem. ‘The former who 
claimed the moft opulent and diftinguifhed part of the fociety, were 
ftri€tly attached to the literal fenfe of the Mofaic law, and they 
pioufly rejected the immortality of the foul, as an opinion that re- 
ceived no countenance from the divine book, which they revered as 
the only rule of their faith. To the authority of fcripture the Pha- 
rifees added that of tradition, and they accepted, under the name 
of traditions, feveral fpeculative tenets from the philofophy or re- 
ligion of the eaftern nations. ‘The doctrines of fate or predeftina- 
tion, of angels and fpirits, and of a future ftate of rewards and 

unifhments, were in the number of thefe new articles of belief ; 
and as the Pharifees, by the aufterity of their manners, had drawn 
into their party the body of the Jewifh people, the immortality of 
the foul became the prevailing fentiment of the fynagocue, under 
the reign of the Afmonzan princes and pontiffs. The temper of 
the Jews was incapable of contenting itfelf with fuch a cold and 
languid affent as might fatisfy the mind of a Polytheiit; and as 
foon as they admitted the idea of a future ftate, they embraced it 
with the zeal which has always formed the charatteriftic of the 
nation. Their zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or even 
probability: and it was ftill neceflary, that the do¢trine of life and 
immortality, which had been diétated by nature, approved by reafon, 
and received by fuperflition, fhould obtain the fanétion of divine 
truth from the authority and example of Chritt.’ 

After fhewing the influence of thofe fecondary caufes to 
which he afcribes the rapid growth of Chriftianity, Mr. Gib- 
bon goes on to obferve, that the fcepticifm of the Pagan world, 
the peace and union of the Roman empire, proved likewile fa~ 
vourable to the new religion, There is the ftrongeft reafon to 
believe, be tells us, that before the reigns of Diocietian and 
Conftantine, the faith of Chrift had been preached in every 
province, and in al] the great cities of the empire; but that the 
foundation of the feveral Congregations, the numbers of the 
faithful who compofed them, and their proportion to the un- 
believing multitude, are now buried in obfcurity, or difguifed 
by ition or declamation. Such important circumftances how- 
ver, as have reached our knowledge concerning the increafe of 
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the Chriftian name in Afia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and [ 


in the Weft, he lays before his readers, without negleGing the 
real or imaginary acquifitions which lay beyond the frontiers of 
the Roman empire. 

From an impartial furvey of the progrefs of Chriftianity, he [ 
thinks it probable that the number of its profelytes has been / 
exceffively magnified by fear on the one fide, and by devotion | 
on the other ; that, as we are left without any diftinét infor. | 
mation, it is impoffible to determine, and even difficult to con. | 
jeCture, the real number of the primitive Chriftians 5 and that | 
the moft favourable calculation that can be deduced from the | 
examples of Antioch and of Rome, will not permit us to ima- : 
gine that more than a twentieth part of the fubjects of the em. | 
pire had enlifted themfelves under the banner of the Crofs be. | 
fore the important converfion of Conftantine. 

Towards the clofe of the chapter, cur Author inquires, | 
whether the farft Chriftians were mean and ignorant—whether | 
the advantages of birth and fortune weie always feparated from | 
the profeffion of Chriftianity, &c.—and he concludes in the fol. | 
lowing manner : | 

‘ The names of Seneca, of the elder and the younger Pliny, of Tae | 


citus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the flave Epictetus, and of the em- b 


peror Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which they flourithed, | 
and exalt the dignity of human nature. Whey filled with glory | 
their refpective ftations, either in aclive or contemplative life; 
their excellent underftandings were improved by fludy ; Philofophy 
had purified their minds from the prejudices of the popular fuperfti- © 
tion ; and their days were {pentin the purfuit of truth and the prac. | 
tice of virtue. Yet all thefe fages (it is no lefs an object of furprife | 
than of concern) overlooked or rejected the vetidiiinn of the Chri- 
ftian fyitem., Their language or their filence equally difcover their | 
contempt for the growing fect, which in their time had diffuled irfelf _ 
over the Roman empire. Thofe among them who condefcend to | 
mention the Chriftians, confider them only as obftinate and perverfe | 
enthufiaits, who exacted an implicit fubmifiion to their myfterious | 
doctrines, without being able to produce a fingle argument that could / 
engage the attention of men of fenfe and learning. 

‘ Ic is at leaft doubtful whether any of thefe philofophers perufed | 
the apologies which the primitive Chriftians repeatedly publithed | 
in behalf of themfelves and of their religion; but it is much to be | 
Jamented that fuch a caufe was not defended by abler advocates, 
They expofe, with fuperfluous wit and eloquence, the extravagance _ 
of Polytheifm. They intereft our compaffion by difplaying the | 
innocence and fufferings of their injured brethren. But when they 
would demonftrate the divine origin of Chriftianity, they infift 
much more ftrongly on the predi&ions which announced, than on/ 
the miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the Mefliah, 
Their favourite argument might ferve to edify a Chriftian, or to! 
convert a Jew, fince both the one and the other acknowledge the 
authority of thofe prophecies, and both are obliged, with devoat 
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reverence, to fearch for their fenfe and their accomplifhment. But 
this mode of perfuafion lofes much of its weight and influence, 
when it is addreffed to thofe who neither underitand nor refpeét the 
Mofaic difpenfation and the prophetic ftyle. In the unfkilful hands 
of Juftin and of the fucceeding apologiits, the fublime meaning of 
the Hebrew oracles evaporates in diftant types, affected conceits, 
and cold allegories; and even their authenticity was rendered fufpi- 
cious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgeries, 
which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sybils, were 
obtruded on him as of equal value with the genuine infpirations of 
Heaven, The adoption of fraud and fophiitry in the defence of re- 
velation, too often reminds us of the injudicious condu& of thofe 
poets who load their invulnerable heroes with a ufelefs weight of cum- 
berfome and brittle armour. 

‘ But how fhall we excufe the fupine inattention of the Pagan and 
philofophic world, to thofe evidences which were prefented by 
the hand of omnipotence, not to their reafon, but to their fenfes? 
During the age of Chrift, of his apoftles, and of their firft difciples, 
the dotrine which they preached was confirmed by innumerable 
prodigies. ‘The lame walked, the blind faw, the fick were healed, 
the dead were raifed, demons were expelled, and the laws of nature 
were perpetually fufpended for the benefit of the church. But the 
faces of Greece and Rome turned afide from the awful {pectacle, and 
purfuing the ordinary occupations of life and ftudy, appeared un- 
confcious of any alterations in the moral or phyfical government of 
the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth, or at leaf 
a celebrated province of the Roman empire, was involved in a pre- 
ternatural darknefs of three hours. Even this miraculous event, 
which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiofity, and the devo- 
tion of mankind, paffed without notice in an age of f{cience and 
hiftory. It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who mutt have experienced the immediate effe&ts, or received 
the earlieft intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of thefe philofophers, 
in a laborious work, has recorded all the great phenomena of nature, 
earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipfes, which his indefatigable 
Curiofity could coilect. Both the one and the other have omitted to 
mention the greateft phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witnefs fince the creation of the globe. A diftinét chapter of Pliny 
is devoted to eclipfes of an extraordinary nature and unufual dura- 
tion; but he contents himfelf with defcribing the fingular defe& of 
light which followed the murder of Cefar, when, during the greatelt 
part of a year, the orb of the fun appeared pale and without fplen- 
dour, This feafon of obfcurity, which cannot furely bé compared 
with the preternatural darknefs of the paffion, had been already ce- 
lebrated by moft of the poets-and hitorians of that memorable 
age.’ 

The defien of the laft chapter is, in our Author’s own words, 
to relate, in-a clear and rational manner, the caufes, the ex- 
tent, the duration, and the moft important circumftances of 
the perfecutions to which the firft Chriftians were expofed ;— 
but for what is faid on this fubject we mutt refer our Readers 
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to the work itfelf, which, notwithftanding all that may be 
deemed reprehenfible in the two Jaft chapiers of it, will, we 
cannot help thinking, be looked upon by every competent and | 
unprejudiced judge, as a moft mafterly performance. R 


—_, 





Art, VII. The Hiffory of the Province of Moray ; Extending from the 
Mouth of the River Spey to the Borders of Lochaber in length, 
and from the Moray Frith to the Grampian Hills in breadth, and 
including a Part of the Shire of Banff to the Eaft; the whole 
Shires of Moray and Nairn, and the greateft Part of the Shire of 
Invernefs—al] which was anciently called the Province of Mo- 
ray before there was a Divifion into Counties. By the Rev. Mr. 
Lachlan Shaw, Muniiter of the Gofpel at Elgin. 4to. 125. 
Boards, Donaldfon. 1775. 


T is no wonder that we find provincial and topical hiftory 

fo much cultivated of late, fince there is, perhaps, hardly 
any fpecies of writing either more interefting or more in- 
ftructive. Whether the places, defcribed through their dif- 
ferent periods, have been under general or municipal admi- 
niftration, we fee, in this concentrated view, a diftinét form 
and body, pafling through the various zras of its natural, civil 
and political exiftence, and, in the progrefs of obfervation, 
we difcover the caufes of its fecurity or misfortunes, its pro- 
{perity or decline. 

The Hiftory of the Province of Moray, as it is here deli- 
neated, furnifhes an ample field for moral and political re- 
flexion. It fhews us, particularly, in the ftrongeft light, how 
much the advancement of letters and civility have thrown into 
the fcale of human happinefs. Whilft we are pleafed with the 
rude valour and determined bravery of the Scythian emigrant, 
we behold with pain the miferable effects of uncultivated 
force and ferocious ignorance. ‘Thefe effeéts appear frequently 
in the Annals before us, and the Military Hiftory of Moray 
points out to us not only the happy confequences of na- 
tional civilization, and the humaner ftudies, but fhews the par- 
ticular utility of abolifhing the feudal tenures and coalizing 
the clans. 

The Author opens his work with the following fhort In- 
troduiion, from which it will appear that there muft, at leaft, 
be much originality in it, and that, from the extent to whick 
he has carried his obfervations, it muft have coft him no {mall 
Jabour. 

‘ In vain fhall one expe to find a rational account of the an- 
cient ftate of Scotland or North Britain, unlefs he confult the Ro- 
man writers. Geoffry of Monmouth will have North Britain called 
Albania, from Albanaétus fon of Brutus, the grandfon of /Eneas 
the Trojan. And Hecror Boece calleth the fame country Scotia 
from Scota, the daughter of one of the Pharaohs kings of Eeyrt. 
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hefe, and the like, are fables, below the dignity of hiftory, and 
fit only for venal bards. ; ” 

‘ In defcribing the ancient ftate of the Southern provinces of this 
kingdom, the Roman writers are jure guides, that may be relied 
on. TaciTus’s account of the expeditions of Julius Agricola, 
Herodian, Dion Caflius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Claudian, and 
others, throw much light upon our hiftory, give an account of the 
ations of the Romans in Britain during 400 years, defcribe their 
colonies, forts, camps, pratentures, naval ftations, and military 
ways; and give fome account of the natives, with whom the Ro- 
mans had any intercourfe, and whom they call in the general, Bri- 
tanni, Britones, and Caledonii; and more particularly, Scoti, Pidi, 
Atacold, Ve@uriones, Decaledones, Vacomagi, Ladeni, &c. But it was 
the misfortune of the northern parts of Scotland, that the Ro- 
mans (from Julius Cxfar’s firft defcent into Britain, to about A.D. 
426 that they abandoned the Ifland,) never, that I have found, pe- 
netrated into them, excepting once in the reign of the emperor 
Septimus Severus, in the beginning of the third century, of whom 
Xiphilinus writeth, that he marched into the northmoit extremity 
of the Ifland. ‘‘ Ingreffus eft in Caledoniam; eamque dum per- 
tranfiret, habuit maxima negotia, quod fylvas caderet, et loca alta 
perfoderet, quodque paludes obruerit aggere, et pontes in flumini- 
bus faceret : Nec ab inceptis defiit, quoufque ad extremam partem 
infulz venit ; ubidiverfum, quam apud nos fit, curfum folis, item- 
que noctium et dierum, tam eftivorum quam hybernorum, magni- 
tudinem diligentiflime cognovit.” In this expedition, Severus loft 
50,000 of his army, withoat once fighting the Caledonians, being 
overcome by cold, hunger, and fatigue: And after him, no Roman 
marched fo far into the North. 

‘ I have faid, it was the misfortune of Northern Countries, that 
the Romans were fo little acquainted with them: for, wherever they 
fettled, they foftened the rough temper, and civilized the rude 
manners of the natives. They introduced letters, arts, and fciences, 
They taught agriculture, and laid the foundations of cities and 
towns, navigation and commerce Hence the many towns and villages, 
on both fides of the Frith of Forth, had their rife from the Roman 
colonies, forts, and naval flations: And the foundation of the culs 
ture and fertility of the Lothians, was laid by their induftry 
While the weftern coaft, from the Clyde northward, into which the 
Romans never entered, (though better furnifhed by nature with 
bays, harbours, and creeks) remained long uncivilized, without 
towns, trade, or commerce. : 

‘It is true, Julius Agricola fent a fleet of fhips to fail round 
the Ifland, of which Tacitus fays, ** Hane oram noviffimi maris 
tunc primum Romana claflis circumveéta, infulam effe Britanniam 
afirmavit, ac fimul incognitas ad id tempus infulas, quas Orcades 
vocant, invenit, domuitque; difpecta eft et Thy/e.” ‘Lo this navies 
gation, I queftion not, we owe the geographical tables of Ptolemy 
in the fecond century : Which tables, as Gerard Mercator obferve 
eth, are pretty exact, if what he placeth towards the Eaft js turned 
tothe North. In their defcents, the captains of thefe thips defcribed 
the coaits, difcovered the people inhabiting them, and gave then 
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the names we have in Prolcmy’s tables: Not new Latin names, 
(the Romans feldom, if ever, gave fuch to any place or people 
they difcovered or conquered) but the names the natives gave them 
in their own language, and to which thefe failors, or perhaps Pto- 
lemy, gave a new termination, and foftened fome Britifh words, 
by the change of one or more letiers, Such names are, Vernicones, 
or the inhabitants of the Merns; Alcrini, of Mar; Tazalz, of Bu- 
chan; Cantini, of Rofs ; Cana, of Caithnels ; Cormavii, of Strath- 
naver ; and 2//uar.um Vararis, the Frith of Moray. All thefe are 
Britifh words, with Latin intlexions: and Jet me add, that, as thefe 
navigators could only difcover the coalts, fo Ptolemy only deferibeth 
the coaits, and not the inland parts. 

‘In the middle ages of our nation, we have mention, and little 
more than mention, of Moray and the inhabitants thereof. A ma- 
nufcript, De Situ Albania, (a tifling performance in the twelfth 
century) {peaking of the anc’ent divifion of Albania into feven king- 
doms, fays ‘* Sexta civifio eit Muref et Ros,” Excerpta ex weteri 
ehronico Regum Scotcrum beareth, ** Donevaldus, filius Conflantini, 
apud oppidum Fother cccifus eft a gentibus.” ‘* Malcolmus filius 
Domnail cum exercitu perexit in Moreb.” Nomtnxa Regum Scotorum 
ex Regifro Prioritus St. Andrea, fays, ‘* Dovenal Mac Conltantin 
mortuus eft in Fores.” ** Malcolmus Mac Dovenald interfectus ett 
in Ulurn (forte Aldern) a Moravienfibus.”’ ‘** Duff Mac Malcolm 
interfectus eft in Fores, et abfconditus fub ponte de Kinlos, et fol 
non apparuit quamdiu ibi latuit.” Lanes’s critical Effay, Vol. I, 
Appendix. Atterthe tenth century, we have fo frequent accounts 
of Moray, that I fhall not defcend to particulars. 

‘ There are few countries in Scotland (except Moray) but de- 
{criptions of them may be met with in print or in manufcript. 
Even inthe northern parts, Dr. Nicholfon, in his Scottifh Hittorical 
Library, mentions defcriptions of Shetland, Orkney, Caithnefs, 
Sutherland, Buchan, Merns, and others. But I have not been fo 
fortunate, as to have read or heard of a defcription of the country 
of Moray. ‘his renders the tafk 1 have cut oat for my/elf, the 
more dificult. Lf walk on untredden ground, having no author, an- 
cient or modern, to condu& me; and I muft ref contented, with 
what materials my fphere of reading, and the teftimony of creditable 
perfons have furnified me.’ 

The work is divided into fix principal parts. The firft 
contains the mame, extent, fitvation and divifion of Moray, 
circumitances of which, as they are merely local, we fhail 
take no farther notice. 

The fecond past is employed on the Geography of the Pro- 
vince, its diftinG parifhes, and their boundaries, rivers, &c. 
and is interfperfed with memoirs of different families. Thefe 
matters are likewite too much appropriated for general atten- 
tion. 


The Natural Hiflory of Moray forms the third part; and, 
though it doth not appear to us that there is any thing here 
of diflinguifhed note, (whether it were becaufe the country 
might not afford it, or that the Author might not a a 
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flock of natural fcience fufficient to make him equal to his 
fubject) we fhal! make a few fhort extraéts. 

For the fatisfaction then of fuch of our Readers, as may be 
inclined to migrate into the Province of Moray, we fhall 
permit our Author to inform them that * Although this coun- 
try isin a climate confiderably northern, being in the 12th cli- 
mate, and from about 57 degrees to 57—40 north Jatitude, the 
longelt day being about feventeen hours forty-fix minutes, and the’ 
fhorteft fix hours fourteen minutes; yet no country in Europe can 
boaft of a more pure, temperate, and wholefome air. No part of it 
js either too hot and fultry in fummer, zor too fharp and cold in 
winter: And it is generally (and I think juftly) obierved, that in 
the plains of Moray they have forty days of fair weather in the 
year, more than in any other country in Scotland. {fhe whole- 
fomenefs of the air appears in the long lives of its inhabitants: in 
the year 1747, William Catanach in Plufcardine died at the age of 
119 years; in the 1755, Sir Patrick Grant of Dalvey died 100 
years old; in 1796, Thomas Frafer of Gortuleg in Stratherick 
died aged 97: And generally 80 years are reckoned no great age 
to the fober and temperate. 

‘ Tis obferved in this, as in all northern countries, that in the 
beginning of the year, the day-light increafes with remarkable cee 
lerity, and decreafes in a Jike proportion, at the approach of win- 
ter, which is owing to the inclination of the earth towards the 
Poles. And in the winter nights, the Aurora Borealis (from its de- 
fultory motion called Merry dancers and Streamers) affords no fmall 
light. Whether this proceeds from nitrous vapours in the lower 
region of the air, or trom a reflection of the rays of the fun, [ 
fhall not enquire: it is cercdin that the Jenis Fatuus or /gnis Lambens 
that fhineth in the night, is owing to a thick and hazy atmofphere, 
and aclammy and unctuous dew; for in riding, the horfe’s main, 
and the hair of the rider’s head or wig, thine, and by gently rub- 
~e them, the light difappears, and an oily vapour is found on the 
and. : 

‘ The cold in this country_is never found too fharp and fevere, 
In the winters of 1739 and 1740, the froit was not by much fo 
itrong in Moray, as it was at Edinburgh and London, and during 
the continuance of tt the water-milns at Elgin were kept going. 
The warm exhalations and vapours from the fea diffolve the icy 
particles in the air, and the dry fandy foil doth not foon freeze, or 
‘etain thefe particles: And. if, among the mountains, the cold is 
more intenfe, it is an advantage to the inhabitants; for by con- 
tratting the pores of the body, the vital heat is kept from diffipat- 
ing, and is repelled towards the inner parts, keeping a neceflary 
warmth in the whole body. 

* The -heat is pretty trong in Moray; for in fummer, the fun’s 
abfence under the horizon is fo fhort, that either the atmofphere, 
Or heated foil, has little rpmeto cool. And often, the heat is greater 
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ia the glens and valleys, than in the champzign ground, for the 1d 
tays of the fun are pent in and confined, and reverberated from the nd 
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‘ The mountains and defarts in the Highlands of Moray, are 
incomparably more extenfive than the arable ground. A chain of 
the Grampian Mountains runneth on the fouth fide of Spey, and 


another chain, though lower than the former, ftretcheth on the | 


north fide, from the mouth to the head of the river. And the 
firaths of the other rivers, Frne, Nairn, Nefs 2nd Farar, are, in 


like manner, inclofed by ranges of hills. Although, to the tafe — 
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of fome travellers, thefe may feem to disfigure the country; to | 


others, their diverfifying figures form the moft agreeable landfkip, 
And certainly, the benefit of thefe mountains is very great ; they 


colle& and diffolve the clouds into rain, and from the refervoirs | 


in their bowels, form the rivers and brooks that water the valleys 
and plains, The mountain-water being impregnated by the earth, 
through which it is filtrated, has a vegetable power, which ap- 
pears in the fertility of the grounds at the foot of mountains, Their 
furface affords rich and wholefome pafture, neceffary for the inha- 
bitants, whofe property confifts mainly in cattle. Let me add, 


that thefe mountains, as natural fences inclofing the valleys, make 


a frefh ftream of air fan them, and drive away all noxious vapours: 
And hence the inhabitants are fo found, vigorous, and whole/ome, as 
to know few difeafes, except fuch as are contracted by intempe; 
rance, or communicated from other countries. —— 

_ £ There are no garden fruits or herbs inany part of Britain, but can 


be brought to as great perfeétion in the low lands of Moray, by the 


fame or lefs culture. Gentlemens gardens yield, in plenty, necta- 
yines, peaches, apricots, apples, pears, plumbs, genes, cherries, 
ftrawberries, rafps, goofeberries, currants, &c. all of the beft kinds. 
And the kitchen garden affords the greateft plenty of kitchen herbs 
and roots. 

‘Nor are the wild fruits and herbs lefs various and plentiful, 
efpecially in the Highlands, in woods and heaths, fuch as hafle- 


nuts, fervice-berries, floes, rafps, bramble-berries, hip-berries, buge 


berries, blackberries, averans, or wild ftrawberries. Wild herbs of 
the medicinal kind abound every where: as valerian, penny-royal, 


maiden-hair, fcurvy-grafs, forrel, gentian, brook-lime, water-tre- 


foil, mercury, germander, wormwood, liverwort, fage, centaury, 
bugios, mallows, tormentil, fcordium, &c. I cannot here omit the 
root and herb carmile, which abounds much in heaths and birch 


woods. Duo in Severo, {peaking of the ancient Caledonians, fays, 
** Certum cibi genus parant ad omnia, quem fi ceperunt quantum 


eft unius fabe magnitudo, minime efurire aut fitire folent.” Dr 
Sibbald. obferves, from Caf de. Bel. Civ. hb, 3. That Valerius’ 
foldiers had found a kind of roat called Chara, ‘* quod admiftum 
Jace multum inopiam levabat, id at fimilitudinem panis effecie- 


bant, ejus erat magna copia.” Theophraftus calls it Radix Scythica, 
and fays, That the Scythes could live on it and fmare’s milk for” 
many days. To me it is probable, that Cafar’s Chara, and out) 
Of — Carmile (i. e. the fweet-root, for it taftes like liquorifh) are the” 
Mig! fame, and are Dio’s Cidi Genus. It grows in fmall knots on the) 


furface of the ground, and bears a green ftalk four or five inches 


long, and a fmall red flower. I have often feen it gathered, dried,| 
and ufed on journeys, efpecially on hills, to appea/e hunger ; and) 
| , being 
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being pounded and infufed in water, it makes a pleafant wholfome 
balfamic drink, and is fo ufed fometimes in the Highlands.’ 

This Carmile, as the Author provincially calls it, is by no 
means peculiar to the Province of Moray. It is found in all 
parts of England, and loves to grow particularly on the fides 
of mountains, and on fea and river-banks. What is here 
{aid of its being ufed in travelling, efpeciaily on hills to ap- 
peafe hunger, Pliny has obferved with refpect to its ufe among 
the Scythians. Adagna et ea commendatio, quid in ore eam ha- 
bentes famem fitimque non fentiunt ; and mentioning another herb 
of like virtue in the fupport of horfes, he adds, Traduntque 
bis duabus herbis Scythes etiam in duodenos dies durare in fame 
fitique. Nat. Hitt. lib. xxv. cap. 8. Ail this is owing to the 
fucculent juices of that root, and the great Naturalift might 
more properly have faid, famis fiti/que expertes, than in fame 
fitique. 

Mr. Shaw, in this department of his book, has dropped 
many rifible obfervations—for inftance, ‘the fquirrel is a 
pretty, fportive, harmlefs creature.’ * The eagle is with us 
called the king of birds,’ and, betide fuch notable informations 
as thefe, a ferious difcuffion of the power and caufes whereby 
ferpents charm birds to drop into their mouths ! 

The following are reckoned amongft the curiofities of that 
part of Scotland : 

‘ As to natural rarities, the Loch and river of Nefs merit our 
notice. Thefe never freeze, but retain their natural heat in the 
moft extreme froft: upon the banks of the Loch, {now feldom lies 
two days; and corn ripens much fooner than in other places. This 
quality is probably owing to mines of fulphur in and near to the 
Loch. This Loch, though about twenty-two miles in length, has 
no ifland in it; in fome parts, it has been founded with a line of 
about three hundred fathoms, and no bottom found. This depth, 
with the lightnefs of the water, make waves rife very high, yet 
not broken upon it. What Mr. Gordon writes in his Geography, 
on the authority of Sir George Mackenzie Advocate, concerning 
the hill Meal-fuor-vonie, is a miftake. That hill is not two-thirds 
of a mile of perpendicular height from the, furface of the Loch, 
neither is there any lake on the top of it. 

* The Loch of Dundlechack, in the parifh of Durris, does not 
freeze before the month of February; but in that month, it is in 
one night covered with ice. This l-have been affured of, by the 
inhabitants near to it. 

* The cafcade, or water-fall near to Fohir in Stratherick. Here 
the river Feachlin, contracted between rocks, falls down a preci- 
pice about an hundred feet high, as I conjeéture from a bare view 
of it, and breaking on the rocky fhelves, the water is diflipated 
and rarified, and fills the great hollow with a perpetual mitt. 

. * The Carngorm ftones. This mountain, of a great heizht, is 
2n Kinchardine in Strathf{pey ; about the top of it, itones are found 
ef a chryftal colour, deep yellow, green, fine amber, &c. and 
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very tranfparent, of a hexagon, oftagon, and irregular figure. They 
are very folid, will cut as well as a diamond, and being now in 
great requeft, are much fearched for, on this, and other hills; they 
are cut for rings, feals, pendants, {nuff-boxes, &c. ' 

‘In the parifhes of Kinnedar and Duffus, there are feveral caves; 
fome are ten or twelve fect high, and it is uncertain how far the 
extend ; they open to the fea, in a hill of free ftone, and probably 
were formed by the impetuous waves wafhing away the fand and gra- 
vel between the flrata of ftone.’ 

The fourth part contains the Civil and Political Hiftory of 
Moray, and here the Author gives us an agreeable, and, we 
believe, impartial idea of the manners of the people : 

* What the manners and way of living of the ancient inhabitants 
were, we can know only by the fhort hints the Roman writers 
give us, of the ancient Caledonians, Scots. and Pidls, which I thall 
not here tranfcribe. Buc what Tacirus, De Mor. Germ. writes, 
is true of this country in its ancient flate; ** They do not dwell 


together in towns, but live feparate, as a fountain of water, a 


plain, or a grove pleafed them.””?” Siponius Apo.LinaRius, Lpi/, 


2c. in defcribing a Gothifh gentleman, gives a lively pifture of a 
Highland Scotfman. ‘* He covers ‘his feet to the ankle with hairy 
Jeather, or rullions, his knees and legs are bare, his garment is 
fhort, clofe, and parti-coloured, hardly reaching to his hams, his 
{word hangs down from his fhoulder, and his buckler covers his 
left fide.” Nay, Dr. Shaw’s account of the Arabs and Kabyles 
of Barbary is a plain defcription of the more rude parts both of 
the Lowlands and Highlands. ‘They are, fays he, ‘* the fame peo- 
ple, if we except their religion, they were 2000 years ago, without 
regarding the novelties in drefs or behaviour, that fo often change; 
their gurdbies, i. e. houfes, are Caubed over with mud, covered with 
turf, have but one chamber,.and in a corner of it, are the foles, 
kids, and calves; the Ayge, i. e. blanket or plaid, fix yards long 
and two broad, ferves for drefs in the day, and for bed and co- 
vering in the night; by day, it is tucked by a girdle. Their 
milns for grinding corn, are two {mall grind ftones, the uppermoft 
turned round by a fmall handle of wood, placed in the edge of 
it- When expedition is required, then two perfons fit at it, gene. 
rally women.’ This explains Exod. ii. 5. Matth. xxiv. 41. 

* One would imagine the Dottor had been defcribing the way 
of living in Glengary, It might be eafily made appear, that the 
ancient Moravienfes, though bo/d and brave, were contentious, 
proud, turbulent and revengeful, and upon the fmallett provo- 
cation ran to arms, and buiche:ed one another; and this wicked 
difpofition ran in the blood, from one generation to another. 

* But now that fierce and wild temper is done away, and no 
country in the kingdom is more civilized than the Lowlands of Me- 
ray. ‘Their education fince the Revolution verifies, That 

Ingenuas @idiciffe feliciter artes, 

Emollit mores, nec finit effe feros. 
And even the Highlands, except Glengary, and fome other fkirts, 
are more peaceable and indutirious than other Highland countries, 
In a word, one wi// not find, in the common people of this coun- 
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try, either the rufticity of the Lowlanders, or the rudenefs of the 
Highlanders in fome other countries ; and the gentry are not ex- 
ceeded by any of their neighbours for politenefs and civility. In 
no country are the people more hofpitable ; both the gentry and the 
eafants have a pleafure in entertaining ftrangers, in which they 
rather exceed than fall fhort; and this hofpitable temper is remarked 
in the Highlands, where there are but few inns to accommodate 
travellers, and where the natives, in looking after their cattle, often 
travel from one country to another,’ 

Our Author has obferved, in one part of his hiftory, that 
the wild cats of the province are no other than houfe cats 
that run from home; and yet, in another, he reckons the 
{kins of thofe animals amongft the comMopiTIEs of the 
country. From this it appears that, whatever praife may be 
gue to Scotch hofpitality, the life of a Scotch cat is not very 
defirable, fince they leave their home in fuch numbers that 
their very {kins become an article of trade, 

The Military Hiftory of Moray is the fubject of the fifth 
part, fome fhort extracts from which will fhew the propriety 
of thofe reflections which occurred to us at the beginning of 


this article. 

‘ When the earl of Huntley was at the battle of Brechin in May 
1452, Archibald Douglas Earl of Moray took an advantage of it, 
entered the lands of Strathbolgie, burnt the caftle of EIuotiey, and 
committed many outrages through erhat Lordfhip. The account .o 
this ‘topped Huntley trom improving his vittory, and made him 
return in order to preferve his own lands: Douglas returned 
into Moray, and Huntley followed him with a confiderable 
force, efpecially of cavalry ; Douglas with fix hundred foot, but 
few horfes, ftood on the heights of Whitefield, not daring to face 
Huntley in the plains. ‘This- provoked the Gordons to plunder 
Douglas’s lands, and finding that one half of the town of Elgin 
had joined Douglas, they burnt that half, which gave rife to the 
proverb, ** Half done, as Elgin was half burnt.” But in the even- 
Ing, as a troop or two of the Gordons were fpoiling the lands of 
Kirkhill in the partth of St. Andrews,. a fuperior detachment of 
Douglas’s men fuddenly attacked, and-drove them over Loffie, and 
_ of them were killed in the bogs and fens, which occafioned chis 
thyme, , 

What's come of thy men, thou Gordon fo gay ? 
They're in the bogs of Dunkintie, mowing the bay, &c.-—— 

* A fhameful and bloody conflict, happened betwixt the Macintothes 
and the Munreces, in the year 1454. The occafion was this: 

* John Munroe, tutor’of Fowles, in his return from Edinburgh, refted 
upon a meadow in Strathardale; and both he and his fervants fallin 
aileep, the peevifh owner of the meadow cut off the tails of his horfes. 
This he refented, as the Turks would refent. the cutting. off their 
horfes tails, which they reckon a grievous infult: he returned foon 
with three hundred and fifty men, fpoiled Strathardale, and drove 
away their cattle; in pailing by the loch of Moy in Stsathern he was 
oblerved. , 
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Mac Intofh, then refiding in the ifland of Moy, fent to afk a /tike 
vaide, or Stike Criech, t.e. a road collop; a cuftom among the High. 
Janders, that when a party drove any fpoil of cattle through a gen- 
tleman’s land, they fhould give him part of the fpoil. Munroe 
offered what he thought reafonable, but not what was demanded; 
Mac Intofh, irritated by fome provoking words given to his meffen- 
ger, convocated a body of men, purfued the Munroes, and at Clach- 
naharie, near Invernefs, they fought defperately ; many were killed 
on each fide, among whom was the laird of Mac Intofh; John Mun- 
roe was wounded and lamed, and ever after called John Bacilach, 
The Munroes had great advantage of ground, by lurking among the 
rocks; whilft the Mac Intofhes were expofed to their arrows. How 
rude and barbarous was the fpirit of men in thofe days? And upon 
what trifling, nay fhameful provocations, did they butcher one 
another?’ 

Of the ancient military cuftoms we have the following ac- 
count : 


‘ Anciently, every chief of a clan was, by his dependents, confi- 
dered as a little prince, not abfolute, but directed by the gentlemen 
of hisclan. As the primores regni, and all who held of the king sx 
capite, were his grand council or parliament; fo the gentlemen and 
heads of families, were to the chief, by whofe advice all things that 
regarded the clan in common, or particular families, were deter- 
mined, differences were removed, injuries were punifhed, or re- 
dreffed, law-fuits prevented, declining families fupported, and peace 
or war with other clans agreed upon. 

‘ Young chiefs and heads of families were regarded, according to 
their military, or peaceable difpofitions. If they revenged a clan- 
quarrel, by killing fome of the enemy, or carrying off their cattle, 
and laying their lands wafte, they were highly etteemed; and great 
hopes were conceived of them. But if they failed in fuch attempts, 
they were little refpected; yea, defpifed if they did not incline to 
them. 

‘ Clans had their military officers, not arbitrarily, or occafionally 
chofen, but fixed and perpetual. The chief was colonel, or princi- 
pal commander. The oldett cadet was lieutenant colonel, and com- 
manded the right wing. The youngeft cadet commanded the rear. 
Every head of a diftinét family was captain of his own tribe. 

* Every clan had an enfign, or ftandard-bearer, which office was at 
firft conferred on fome one who had behaved gallantly, and ufually it 
became hereditary in his family, and was fupported by a gratuity, 
ora {mall annual falary, 7 

‘« Every chief ufually had his bard, poet, or orator, whofe office 
it was (as among the Germans) in time of war to excite and ani- 
mate them, by reciting the brave actions of the clan, and particus 
larly of their anceftors and chiefs, as Lucan writes, 

Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas, 
Laudibus in 5 ly Vates, diffunditis evum, 
Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina Bardi. 
* At marriages they recited the genealogy of the married couple, 


and fung an Epithalamium; and at burials they mournfully {ung 
the elegy of the chief, or great man, 


* Theiy 
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¢ Their military mufic was the Grat-pype. The office of pyper 
was often hereditary, and had a fmall falary an exed to it: and 
the pypers of feveral clans had a chief pyper who governed them; 
and {chools in which they were inftructed. 

‘ The moft of their time being employed in military exploits, or 
in hunting, every clan had a flated place of rendezvous, where 
they met when called by their chief. | he manner of convocating 
them on a certain emergent, was by the Fiery cro/s, 

‘ The chief ordered two men to be difpatched, one tothe upper 
and the other to the lower end of his lands, each carrying a pole or 
ftaff, with a crofs-tree in the upper end of it, and that end burnt 
black, As they came to any village or houfe, they cried aloud the 
military cry of the clan, and all who heard it armed quickly, and 
repaired to the place of rendezvous. If the runner became fatigued, 
another muft take the pole.’ 

The fixth part contains an ample account of the Scotch 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory ; but here we can only atford room for 
the following very extraordinary T hrenodia on the departure of 


dear MOTHER HIGH CHURCH. 
. 9). . ¢C, 5, ¢, S, 
Sifte Viator, lege et luge, 
Miraculum nequitiz. 
Sub hoc marmore conduntur Reliquiz 
b Matris admodum venerabilis, 
(Secreto Jaceat, ne admodum prottituatur!) 
Quz mortua fuit dum viva, 
Et viva dum mortua. 
O facinus impium et incredibile! 
© Defenfore nequiffime orbata, 
¢ Fyrannis miferrime opprefla, 
¢ Proceribus vicini regni Infulatis 
(referens tremifco) nefarie obruta ; 
f Aulicis impie afflicta, 
& Filiis nonnullis perfide deferta, , 
® Spuriis omnibus peffime calcata, trucidata, ludibrio habia: 
Sacrificium fuffragiis trav woanar, 
(Ne dicam Tay Wa yrav;) 
Votivum, et Phanaticorum furore! 
Rogas, 
Quanam in terra hoc ?. ; 
In Infula, 
Ubi Monarcha contra Monarchiam, 
Ecclefiaftici contra Ecclefiam, 
Legiflatores contra Legem, 
Judices contra Juftitiam, 


— 





@ Memoriz Matris Chariffime Scoticane Ecclefiz-Sacrum. 

b High Church, ¢ The Popith King James VII, 

d Kings William, George J, and George II. 

£ The Bifhops of England. £ The Miniftry. 

& The Oppofers of the Ufages, h The Church of Scotland, 
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Concionatores, Atheiftice, contra veritatem, 
Milites audaciter, impudenter, !' Wilhelmo Neroniano Duce, 
Contra honorem, contra humanitatem 
Agont. 
Pudet hee opprobria nobis ! 

Nam propter exfecrationem, perjurium, luget hac Terra! 
In cujus teftimonium multi equidem funt Teftes vivi et recentiores, 
Apage! Apage! 

JEgrotavit, proh dolor! Mater chariffima, beate memoriz, 
kK Anno MDCLXXXVIII, 

Tam manibus, tum pedibus, vz mihi, clauda fiebat 
1 Anno MDCCVII. 


"Tandem per multis flagellis, 2rumnis, miferere mei Deus! exhaufta, 


m Obit Anno MDCCXLVIII. 
Vos omnes Seniores, Filit Filieque 
® Orate pro ea, ut quiefcat in pace, et tandem beatam obtineat 
Refarre&tionem. Amen. 
Cum temerata fides, pietafque incultajaceret, 
Defereretque fuum Patria noftra © Patrem ; 
Ilia Deum, patriamque fuam, patrieque P Parentem, 
Sincera coluit religione, fide : 
Tramite nam re€to gradiens, 4 Nova dogmata fpernens, 
Servavit * Fines quos pofuere Patres. 
Sacred to the Memory of our Deareft Mother, the Cuuren of Scorraxn, 
Stop Traveller, Read and Lament, 
A Miracle of Iniquity. 
Under this Marble lye the Remains 
Of a very venerable Mother. 
(Let her lye concealed, that the may not be too much expofed ') 
Who was dead while alive, 
And ative while dead. . 
O Impious and Incredible Wickednefs ! 
Iniquovfly deprived of her Defender, 
Miferably opprefied by Tyrants, 
By the mitred Clergy of the neighbouring Kingdom, 
(I tremble at relating it) wickedly abufed ; 
Impioufly afiitted by Courtiers, 

By certain Sons treacheroufly deferted, 
Trampled on by all fpurious, maltreated, he!d in derifion ¢ 
A votive Sacrifice by the Suffrages of Many, 

(I need not fay of Att,) 

And * likewife” by the Fury of the Fanatics, 

Do you ak, 
In what Land is this? 
In an Ifiand, 
Where the.Monarch atts againit the Monarchy, 








+ 


i The Duce or CuMBERLAND. 
k At the Revolution. 1 By the Act of Security, 


m By the A& 2gainft Unqualified Meetings. 
n In Teftimony of the Doctrine of praying for the Dead. 
© King James VII. 


4 Reformation Doétrines, 


P The Popith Pretender. 
5 The Unicriptural Popith Ulazes, 
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The Churchmen againft the Church, 
The Legiflators againft the Law, 
The Judges againit Juftice, 
The Preachers atheiftically againit the Truth, 

The Soldiery boldly,impudently, William (cruel as Nero) their General, 

Againtt Honour, againft Humanity. 

This, an opprobrious, and fhameful condu& in us. 
For this Land mourns for wickednefs, perjury ! 
As a proof of this we have many living and late witnefles. 
Away! Away! with it. 
Alas! our deareft Mother, of happy memory, became fick, 
In the year 1688. 
Woes me, She became lame both in the hands and feet, 
In the year 1707. 
At length have mercy on me, OGod! worn out by many ftrokes, griefs, 
She died in the year 1748. 
All ye Seniors, Sons and Daughters, 
Pray for her, that fhe may reit in peace, and at length obtain 
A happy refurrection. Amen.’ 

We mutt difmifs this article with our entire difapprobation 


of the ftyle, which abounds with Scoticifms, barbarifms, and 
breaches of grammar. L 
e 


wee | 





| Art. VILE. 42 Efay on the Bath Waters, Vol. Il. On their external 
| Us. Intwo Parts. By William Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 

4s. Sewed. Lowndes. 177% 
© Au. 1X. da Effay on the Water commonly ufed at Bath, By the fame. 
| 1zmo, 3s. Bound. Lowndes. 1776. 

HROUGH mere accident we have, for a long time paft, 
TT overlooked the firft of thefe two performances; in which 
the Author, afier having in his firft volume treated at large of 
the internal medical ufe of the Bath waters, gives an account 
of their external effects in bathing. In the firft ofthe two parts, 
into which this volume is divided, he confiders warm bathing 
in general; and in the fecond, treats of the peculiar aétion of 
the Bath waters, thus applied. 

Belides the other well-known effe&ts of warm water on the 
human body immerfed in it, the Author confiders thofe in par- 
ticular, which are derived from its being taken up in confiderable 
quanticy, by the at forbent veflels difperfed over the furface, by 
which it is tranfmitted to the lymphatic fyftem, &c. Relative 
tothis part of his fubject, he made the following experiments: 

Having plunged his hand, as high as the wriit, in a bowl of 
water, heated to 112 degrecs of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
having kept it there fifteen minutes, he found, after taking 
€very precaution to render the refult accurate, that his hand: 
alone had abforbed in this time one drachm thirty-eight grains 
(or ninety-eight grains) of water; the heat of which, at the 
ead of the experiment, was diminifhed to about ninety-one 


degrees 
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degrees and a half.—This experiment was tried two hours be- 
fore dinner. On repeating it next day, two hours after dinner, 
in order to fee the effects of taking in food, the quantity of wa- 
ter abforbed amounted only to forty-three grains. Now fup- 
pofing every part of the body to abforb equally with the hand, 
and that the ratio of the furface of the latter is to that of the 
whole body as one to fixty; the quantity of water, which 
would be abforbed by the whole body, according to the firft of 
thefe experiments, will be twelve ounces and two drachms; a 


quantity which, the Author obferves, is confiderable enough to 


be taken into confideration ; efpecially when the particular qua- 
lities of the fluid employed are depended on. 
The Author next proceads to treat of all the cafes in which 


warm bathing is indicated, as likewife of natural and artificial | 


medicated baths; and of the cafes in which they are contra- 
indicated ; adding fome obfervations and cautions relative to the 
ufe of the warm bath in general; and on the compofition of 
vapour baths. 

In the fecond part, the Author applies the obfervations 


which he had made on warm bathing, in general, to the exter-: | 
nal ufe of the Bath waters, in particular; following nearly the | 
fame order which he had obferved in the firft part. He confi- | 
ders the Bath waters as medicated baths, ‘ confifting of hepar | 
fulphuris, with quck lime, felenites, common falt, a fmall pore | 


tion of iron (diflolved by means of the volatile vitriolic acid) and 
fixible air*, united with water ;’ 


fimple water. 


In the courfe of this comparifon he fhews, that the external, | 


or mechanical operation, of the Bath waters on the body, does 


not fenfibly differ from that of common water of the fame degree | 


of temperature ; but having remarked that the operation of the 


Bath waters, when taken into the ftomach, is very different | 


from that of common water; he adds, that there is reafon to 


fuppofe that the former may likewife exert different effects, | 
when received into the fyftem, in confequence of their having | 


been applied to the furface of the body. Many medicines, 
fuch as nitre, opium, faturnine applications, and even the bark, 


have been found to enter the body, undecompounded, or with-.| 
out alteration; fo as to exert their fpecific effeéts, when exht- | 


a 





* We fhall here obferve, that the quantity of pure fixed air cot- 
tained in the Bath waters, appears, from Dr. Prieftley’s late expe 


riments, to amount only to about one-fixtieth of its bulk: a quam § 
tity inferior to that contained even in the generality of commony 


Spring waters. 
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bited in the form of external topical application: he thinks 
therefore that it is very poffible that the chalybeate, fulphureous, 
and other impregnations of the Bath waters, may produce their 
peculiar effects in the body, on their being abforbed, and 
received into it; as they are held ina ftate of perfect folution — 
by the aqueous menftruum, 

For other particulars contained in this volume, we muft 
refer the Reader to the work itfelf, which contains many 
pertinent, and fome new obfervations. The fame character 
may be applied to the Author’s fmall work, the title of which 
we have given above. In this, he firft treats of the medicinal 
or dietetic qualities of waters, in general, divided into atmo- 
fpherical and terreftria] ; and of the chemical, or other criteria, 
by which we are enabled to judge of their purity: attending 
likewife to the adventitious qualities, which they might receive 
in their paflage, through the pipes which convey them ; parti- 
cularly thofe of lead, from which, under certain circumftances 
here mentioned, he fhews, that they are liable to contract a 
nexious impregnation. 

Thefe obfervations, on the qualities of water in general, are 
followed by an account of feveral experiments made to afcertain 
the properties of the particular waters commonly ufed in diet at 
Bath.—From one of thefe experiments, the Author is inclined 
to fuppofe, that the cauftic alcali has a power of rendering a 
{mall portion of calcareous earth foluble in water. B 

a 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U L Y,~ 1776. 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY, 

Art. 10. Reflections on the American Contef?: in which the Cone 
fequences of a forced Submiffion, and the Means of a lafting Re- 
conciliation are pointed out. Ina Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. 15 Bew. 

be letter is faid to have been written in the year 1769, foon 

after the Writer’s return from America; and it contains 
many candid, pertinent, and juft reflections on the fituation, circum- 
tances, and difpofitions of the Colonifts ; and on the confequences of 
attempting to govern them by force. A copy of the letter (as we are 

told) was fome time fince communicated to lord George Germaine, 

to whom an addrefs is prefixed. B.t 

Art. 11. The Political Mirror: by a Student in the Inner-Tems 

ple. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 
The Writer declaims vehemently, and reafons badly, B, at. 

Art. 12. 4 Dialogue on the Principles of the Conftitution and legal 
Literty, compared with Defpotifm; applied to the American 

 Queftion, and the probable Events of the War, with Obfervations 
on fome important Law Authorities. &vo. 2s, Owen. 

The dialogue is judicioufly conduéted, and exhibits a perfpicuous, 
fober, and rational defence of the Colonies. BR, C- 


Art, 
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Art. 13. 4 fhort Appeal to the People of Great Britain, upon the 
unavoidable Neceliity of the prefent War with our difaffected 
Colonies. 12mo. 2d. Kearfly. 


Another * minifterial hand bill, B. 


Art. 14. Independancy, the Object of the Cangrefs in America; or 
, an Appeal to Facts, $8vo, 1s. Rivington. 

That independancy was primitively ‘ the object of the Congrefs,’ 
does not appear by any fact or reafon which this Writer has alleged, 
But that it will very foon become their o ject, we are difpofed to 
believe, becaufe the late meafures of government feem to have ren- 
dered it the only al:ernative, to an unconditional fubmiffion ; which 
the Coloniits do not yet feem inclined to offer. 

The Writer fays, ‘ I expect to be accufed of paffion, prejudice, 
and antipathy to individuals, I avow the charge.’ ‘This confeffion 
though candid, was very unneceffary ; for we have rarely feen a 
performance, which exhibits more unequivocal marks of * paflion, 
prejudice, and antipathy,’ than the prefent. 

Art. 15. Familiar Dialogues between Americus and Britannicus ; 
in which the Right of private Judgment, the exploded Dottrines 
of Infallibility, paflive Obedience, and Non-refittance ; with the 
leading Sentiments of Dr. Price on the Nature of Civil Liberty, 
&c, are particularly confidered. By John Martin. 8vo. 15, 
Wilkie. 

Mr. Martin feems very defirous to have it known that fome have 
* apprehendcd him to be the Writer of a paper called the Monitor ;’ 
and as he indire€tly admits this apprehenfion to have been well 
founded, fuch of our Readers as have perufed the paper, may know 
where to pay the tribute of honour, which the Writer probably ex. 
pects for his performance,—a performance which we have been fo un- 
fortunate as never to have feen, or even heard of, 

Refpecting the dialogues, they afford fcarcely any thing wor- 
thy of attention. Poor Americus is made to argue but weakly and 
injudicioufly, and is fatished with arguments, and puzzled by ob- 
jettions, of no force. And indeed Mr. Martin muft have been but 
very fuperficially acquainted with fatls refpeciing America, or he 
would not have employed fo much room and time in cenfuring the 
Colonifts, for ‘ confidering the wild Indians as their own flaves.’ A 
cenfure which, as nearly as we can conjecture, he has repeated 
twenty times, though it has not the fmalleft foundation in truth. 
The American Indians being, and having been always cenfidered as 
the freeit people on earth. 7 , 
Art. 16. The Conftitutional Advocate: By which, from the Evi- 

dence of Hiflory, and of Records, and from the Principles of 

Britith Government, every Reader may form his own Judgment 
~ concerning the Juttice and Policy of the prefent War with Ame- 

rica. Addrefled to the People at large, &c. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 

Several ancient charters, ftatutes, and law authorities are here 
enlifted in defence of the Colonies, and accompanied with fome good 
argumeats, and juit conclufions. 


_— 





* See Review, April, ps» 330, art. 22, 
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Montuty CATALOGUE, American Controverfy. 66 
Art. 17. The Duty of the King and Subje&, on the Principles of 


Civil Liberty: Colonifts not intitled to Self Government; or to 

the fame Privileges with Britons. Being an Anfwer to Dr. Price’s 

Syftem of Fanatical Liberty. By the Author of the Political 

Looking-Glafs, 8vo. 18. Dixwell. 1776. 

We have here a moft extraordinary Writer indeed! Sometimes he 
expreffes himfelf very well, and argues acutely ; but, in almoft every 
page, we meet with fuch illiterate and blundering language, as we can 
no otherwite account for, than from the fuppofition, that the manu- 
{cript muft have been fo illegible, that the devi/ himfelf could not 
make out the meaning. 

Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne, on 
the Metives of his Political Condué, and the Principles which 
have actuated the Oppofition to the Meafures of Adminiftration, 
in refpect to Americas 8va. 6d. W. Davis. 1776. 

Very free, very /evere, and very unpolite, though (if we except aScot- 

~ ticifm * or two, and a few incorrect paffages) not ill written. The 

Author abufes not only his Lordfhip, but the oppofition in general, 

and he is, occafionally, moft illiberal in his reflections on Dr. Price, 

and the prefbyterians, with whom, he feems to apprehend, Lord Shel- 
burne is, in fome degree, -affociated, 

Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Reverend Dr. Price, wherein his Ob- 

Jervations, &c. are candidly examined. 8vo. 1s, Bew. 

See the fucceeding article, 

Art. 20. The total Refutation and Political Overthrow of Doétor 
Price; or Great Britain fuccefsfully vindicated againft all Ame- 
rican Rebels, and their Advocates. In a fecond Letter to that 
Gentleman. By James Stewart. 8vo. .18s. 6d. Sold by the 
Author, at No. 138, Shoreditch, and by Bew in Paternofler-Row. 
Mr. Stewart undertakes to prove that Dr. Price’s Obfervations on 

Civil Liberty, ‘ are incompatible with human nature, contrary to 

reafon and common fenfe, and the experience of all ages; and dia-- 

metrically oppofite to the doctrines of the chriftian religion :’ alfo, 
* © to demonftrate that his calculations are erroneous, fallacious, ab- 
furd and contradi€tory :’ and, farther, to place the Doétor’s ‘ fyftem in 

a new and ftriking light, equally curious, entertaining, and intereft- 

ing.’ His ftyleis not very polite ; but he is more fhrewd in his argu- 

ments than many of the Doétor’s numerous antagonifts. He attempts 
to ridicule, and is only rude. Had he confined himfelf to rea/oning, 
for which he really has abilities, he would have been more applauded 
by candid and difcerning readers, though, perhaps, not by the vul- 
gar. Apart, however, from his illiberal manner, we muft do him 

the juftice to allow, that if he has not, (as he boafts) given Dr. P. 

a total overthrow, he has offered fome remarks that feem to merit the 

attention of that gentleman, and of the public. 


_" Thus, he fays, p. 13. ‘ The Englith have been, for a long pe- 
riod in the sadits of a limited monarchy !? No Englith Writer would 
thus have expreffed himfelf: but the meaning is obvious. 





Rey. July, 1776. F Art, 








B6 Monturty Catarocur, Novels and Memirs, 


NoveEts and MEMOIRS. . 

Art. 21. The Life of the Counte/s of G— by Gellert, tranflated 

from the German by a Lady. 1zmo. 2 Vols. ¢s. Law. 

A verv elegant work, exhibiting fine pictures of human nature, 
It is tranflated in genteel language, and with a good addrefs. 

Art. 22. The Hi/tory of the Lady Ann Neville, Sifter to the great 
Earl of Warwick, in which are interfperfed Memoirs of that No- 
bleman, and the principal Characters of the Age in which the 
lived, 1t2mo. 2 Vols. gs. Cadell. 

It was a complaint in the Roman literature, even of claffic times, 
that rancy intruded into the province of hiftory, and interwove her 
labours in the loom of TrRuTH. Such were the works of Curtius, 
and others of his caft. But be it henceforth known to all novelitts, 
that we do folemnly forbid them to touch on that province, on pain 
of our higheit difpleafure. This work, however, can do no harm, 


being written in too vicious a flyle to furvive its firft winter. L! 
| 


Art. 23. The Loves of Califio and Emira; or the Fatal Legacy. 
Publifhed from the Originals, by John Seally, Gentleman, 12mo, 
as. Becket, 1776. 

The Author of this novel has little to apprehend from the judg- 
ment of grave and fober critics. His merit is to be determined in a 
court where our opinion will be little regarded, and in which he 
would not be the Jefs applauded on account of any cenfure we might 
pafs on the plan or execution of his work. In the court of love, 
Reviewers are not allowed a voice The glowing expreffions of affec- 
tion which are here echoed between two turtles, through a feries of 
billing and cocing epiftles, will touch the ftrings of love with fuch en- 
chanting melody, ascannot fail of creating an advocate for the writer 
in the heart of every happy nymph and {wain, who are experiencing 
* the lively raptures,—the refined pleafures, flowing from the union 
of virtuous and fufceptible minds.’ Nor fhall we attempt to de- 
prive him of any part of that applaufe which we are certain he chiefly 
values, leit he fhould pronounce us unacquainted with the’ fabjeé, 
and therefore incompetent judges of the merit, of the work: for we 
heartily affent to the trutd of our Author's maxim: * thofe who 
never felt this divine paffion, have no conception of the {fenfations 
it caufes ; a blind man is a better judge of colours, than the infen- 
fibie of love’ 

Art. 24. Difinterefied Love ; or the Hiftory of Sir Charles Royfton 
and Emily Lefley: in a Series of Letters, 1zmo. 2 Vols. gs. 
Wilkie. 1776. 

Refinement and delicacy of fentiment, and elevated ideas of ho- 
nour and generofity, are fo ftrongly marked in thefe letters, that they 
mutt prove an agreeable entertainment to thofe who read with the 
fame moral feelings and principles with which the Author appears 
to have written. The characters are evidently chofen, and the plot 
contrived, with a view to difplay the moft amiable virtues of the heart. 
It is not without regret that we obferve in the execution of fo lau- 
dable a defign, a feeblenefs of expreflion, and a redundancy and 
confufion of incident, which in a great meafure prevent the effect the 
Aujhor meant to produce, 

Art. 


ee 
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Art. 25. The Rambles of Mr. Frankly. Publifhed by his Sifter. 
Vol. Il. IV. t2mo. 5s. fewed, Becket. 1776, 
This imitation of Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney appears to be com- 
leted in the 2 vols. now publifhed. Our opinion of the merit of 
this work was intimated in the 48th volume of the Review, at p. 71, 
to which we may now, with juttice add, that the principles of virtue, 
and efpecially of benevolence, fo plentifully fown in thefe lite- 
rary rambles, may produce a valuable crop in the minds of young 
readers: and to fuch, it feems probable, this performance will be 
moft acceptable. Thole who have more experience of human life 
and manners, will think it romantic. 
DRAMATIC. 
Art. 26. The Bankrupt, a Comedy, in Three A&s, By Sa- 
muel Foote, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearily. 

This piece contains a finaller portion of the wis comica, than 1s 
ufually to be met with in the dramas of Mr. Foote, whofe genius 
rather inclines him to deviate into the extravagant and burlefque; 
than, to trefpafs on the ferious and fentimental. The pathetick is cer- 
tainly not the forte of our Author, and he has accordingly (as if 
con{cious of the nature of his literary powers) endeavoured to tincture 
the diftrefles of his hero with the whimfical. There are, however, 
fome touches of true comedy to be found in the Bankrupt, particu- 
cularly the confultation between Sir Robert Refcounter and his attor- 
nies, and the fcene of the printing-houfe. 

Art. 27. The Man of Quakty. A Farce. By Mr. Lee. 8vo. 
is. Kearfly. 1776. 

An irjudicious mutilation of Vanburgh’s Relapfe. It was too 
truly obferved by Pope, * how Van wants grace, who never wanted 
wit /’? His prefent editor may not want grace; but in this alteration 


he has neither fhewn his judgment nor his wit. Se, 


Art. 28. The Contraé: A Comedy, of Two A&s. As it was 
performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay market. 8vo. 1s. 
Davies, &c. 17706. 

A farce without pleafantry, founded on the comedy of L’ Amour 
Ufe of Deflouches. It is preceded by a good prologue, and con- 
tains two fongs, which have more merit than all the reft of the 
piece, in which there is no agreeable incident, nor one humourous 
character, 

NaTuRAL HistTory, 

Art. 29. A Natural Hiftory of Britifh Birds, &c. with theit 
Portraits accurately drawn, and beautifully coloured from Nature. 
Folio, Imperial Paper. 51. 15s. 6d. Hooper. 1775. 

Mr. Hayes hath executed this work in the form and manner of 
Mr. Pennant’s Britith Zoology, to which performance it may ferve 
43 No unequal companion. Many of the fubjeéts (which, as the title 
obferves, are portraits) are drawn according to their natural fize ; and 
the colouring, though in fome inftances rather too vivid and glaring, 
sin general, equally chafle and beautiful. Itis, indeed, afplendad 
and elegant production ; and we hope that the very ingenious Author 
will meet with fuch fuccefs in his publication of this frff part, as 
may encourage him to carry it on with fpirit and advantage. ‘The 
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birds contained in this volume; are delineated on forty folio plates; 

and they confit of a confiderable variety, of different kinds, from the 

faleon to the gold finch and tit moufe; including many of the anfer 
and anas tribes; together with the gold and filver pheafants, and the 
bantam cock. 

Inthe printed defcriptions, the Author has followed the Linnzan 
arrangement; and has given, firft, a very brief account of each fub- 
ject in Latin; to which he has fubjoined a more circumftantial detail 
in Englifh. 

LA w. 

Art. 30. The whole of the Evidence on the Trial of her Grace Eli- 
zabeth, Dutche/s Dowager of King fion, before the Right Honour- 
able the Houle of Peers,x—April, 1776. ‘Together with an au- 
thentic Copy of her Grace’s Defence, as fpoken by herfelf. Pub. 


lithed by Order of her Grace, from the Short Hand Notes of Mr, | 


Gurney. Folio, 2s. 6d. Kearfley. 


Authentic ; but does not contain the whole of the arguments ufed 


by the counfel, on both fides of the queftion. 

Art. 31. The Trials on the Informations filed by bis Majefty’s 
Attorney General, againft Richard Smith, Efq; and-Thomas Brand 
Hollis, E/q; for Bribery at the Ele&ion for Hindon. Tried by a 


Special Jury, March 12, 1776, at the Affizes held at Salifbury, | 


before the Honourable Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knight, one of the 

Barons of his Majefty’s Court of Exchequer. Taken in Short- 
‘ Hand by Jofeph Gurney. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfley, 

Contains the evidence, only. 

Art. 32. The Trial of the Caufe on an Adtion brought by Stephen 
Sayer. E/q; againft the Right Honourable Henry Earl of Rochford, 
late Secretary of State, for falfe Imprifonment. Before the Right 
Hon. Lord Chief Juftice De Grey, in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
Wefiminfler Hall, June 27th 1776. Publifhed from Mr. Gurney’s 
Short-Hand Notes. Folio, 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 

The evidence affords very interefting matter; but we fhould have 

been glad to have feen the arguments of the counfel, &c. 

Art. 33. The Debtor’s Pocket Guide, in Cafes of Arreft; con- 
taining Cautions and Inftructions againft the Impofition and Ex- 
tortion of the Serjeants at Mace, Bailiff, Gaoler, &c. By an old 
Practitioner *. 8vo, 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1776. 
As eafy as it may feem to abftract diffufive fubjeéts in fhort com- 

pendiums, thofe in general who undertake fuch tafks, confider them 

as too eafily performed; they either do not underftand the proper duty 
of compiling, or will not give themfelves the trouble of entering into 
the fpirit of it. Thus for one inftance; in the prefent pocket guide, 
the Reader is informed (p. 5.) that peers of the realm, or their fer- 
vants, with members of parliament or their fervants, may not be 
arrefted in the time of parliament, or in certain days (not {pecified) 
before and after. The debtor or creditor who reads this paragraph, 
will probably act accordingly, and accordingly will aé&t wrong ; for 
five pages forward there is another paragraph informing him from 





—a—<, 


_* Of what? Of impofition and extortion, now grown con{cien- 
tious ? 2 


the 
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the ro Geo, III. that ‘ the fervants of peers and members are by this 
fatute deprived of any privilege they were before intitled to, and may 
now be arrefted as common perfons.’ Why then were we not in- 
formed of this before? Why will Writers fervilely copy obfolete 
matter from each other, under pretence of giving pocket guides, in- 
flead of giving us at once under every head, the law as it now ftands? 
It is but fair to hint to the Reader, that if his pocket will not afford 
him another guide, this will leave him totally at a lofs, in his diffi- 
culties. — N, 
Are. 34. A Digeft of the Laws relating to the Game of this King 
dem: Containing all the Statutes now in Force, refpecting the dif- 
ferent Species of Game; including thofe which have been made 
for the Prefervation of Sea and River Fifh, &c. By John Paul, 

Barrifter at Law. $8vo. 2s. Od. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

1775. 

Thi digeft is made under five general divifions, viz. fourfooted 
game, winged game, fea and river fifh,—adjudications on thefe,—and 
laftly, precedents : and under thefe heads the ftatutes are ebftracted 
in chronological order. This however, it muft be obferved, is but a 
crude and hafty attempt at a digeft; efpecially as there is no index 
to guide the Reader to any article he may immediately want, nor 
any leading head titles or marginal notes to fuperfede the neceflity of 
a general index, Any very particular examination was thus rendered 
too dificult to undertake on our parts, and of courfe not more eafy 
to other purchafers, We have therefore only noticed that the laws 
relating to winged game are brought no nearer to the prefent time un- 
der the proper head, than the ftatute 2 Geo. III. whereas under four- 
footed game. may be found the atts 10 Geo. III. and 13 Geo, III, 
relating to pheafants, partridges, moor-game, heath-game, and 





groufe | N 
Art. 35. 4 Matter of Moment. 8vo. 6d. Corral. ° 
This appears to have been intended, in fome meafure, as a Sup- 
plement to Mr. Mawhood’s Thoughts on the Regulations neceffary to the 

Appointment of an Advocate General, Sc. mentioned in our lait Month’s 

Catalogue.x—The prefent little tract propofes to reform the abufes 

and injuries arifing from the mode cf examining witneffes in the Court 

of Chancery. 

Art. 36. Browne's General Law Lif?; containing an alpha- 
betical Regifter of the Names and Refidence of the feveral Judges, 
Serjeants, Council, Commiffioners of Bankrupts, Attornies, Doc- 
tors, Proftors, Notaries Public, Officers, &c. &c. To which are 
added, feveral ufeful Articles for the Inftruction of young Prac- 
titioners in all the different Courts, &c. 1izmo. 2s. Browne, 
in Wardrobe court, Doétor’s Commons. 

What a Pity is it that fuch a goodly provifion of lawyers cannot 

keep all mankind honeft! And whatafad thing it would be, mightfome 

of the lawyers fay, if all mankind were honeft ! The temptations of the 

devil are of fervice to more eftablifhments than one. N 7 
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PoETICA lL. 
Art. 37. Pocms; Edward and Ifabella; Elegy on the Death of a 
Child. 4to. 2s. White. 

The firft of thefe poems is a lamentable flory, unnaturally told, 
The elegy is trite and infipid. . 

Art. 38. The Exhibition of Fancy, a Vifion. gto. 1s. 6d, 
Kearfly. 

The Author, in his dedication, fays, * let no one blame me for 
want of ability. A clown may furely pay homage to a prince, and 
only ill-nature could object that he did it not with the air of a cour- 
tier,’ very true.—But if this clown were ambitious of exhibiting his 
courtefv to the Public eye, and fhould thruft himfelf into the circle 
to pay his refpects, one might laugh, at leaft, without a grain of ill- 
nature.—-nd, in truth, that is juft our cafe with refpect to this 
oem. 
ies, 39. Edwald and Ellen, an Heroic Ballad, in Two Cantos, 

By Mr Thiftlethwaite. gto. 1s. Od. Murray, 
* A contemptible imitation of that truly beautiful poem, .4rmine and 
Elvira. ‘Thus it opens: 
‘ Deep in a defart’s lonely wild, 
Far from the devious paths of man, 
A baplefs youth,—Misfortune’s child, 
To folitude and filence ran. 
No filver hairs cabo/s’d his head 
By furrow’d time as trophies hung, 
Age had not yet its honours fpread. 
Nor marr’d the mufic of his tongue. 
This is altogether marvellous! that a haplefs youth fhould not be 
a grey headed old man! 
, ‘in acell’s fequefter’d fhade, 
From care and fhort recefs he fought, 

‘Yo heal the wounds his forrows made, 

And vend his ponderous load of thought.’ 


Surely the Author muft here be fpeaking of himfelf, not of his Hero; 


for we have not the leait doubt that the fole objeét of this publication 
was to 





a——* vend his ponderous load of thought!’ L. 


Art. 40. The Temple of Mammen. gto. ts. Davies. 
From the title of this poem we hoped to have met with fomething 
worth notice; however, to borrow a curious line of the Author's, 


© We look’d to fee, but not a trace was feen.’ L 


Art. 41. The Song and Story of Mrs. Draper, the Widow Lady 
of Bath; the Song fet to Mufic. «gto. 18. Williams. 

A fiddler imagining that a lady of fortune had fallen in love with 
his inftrumental performances, has the impudence to pay his addreffes 
to her; and, being rejected, has the further impudence (what will 
Mot fiddlers dare!) to ferenade her with a dirty baliad. For further 


* * particulars inquire upon the premifes. 


Art, 
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Art. 42. The fine Gentleman’s Etiquette, or Lord Chefterfie!d’s 


Advice to his Son, verfified bya Lady. ato. 1s. Davies. 

We fhould be miferably deficient in the fine Gentleman’s Eu- 
quette, were we to eriuicile a lady for employing her time as fhe 
pleafes. ~ 

Art. 43. Euphrofine, or Amufements on the Road of Life. By 

the Author of the Spiritual Quixote. 8vo. 38. Dodfley. — 
As aman of fenfe, fpirit. and humour, we have diftinguithcd this 

Writer® in our account of his Spiritual Quixote ; as a poet he has had. 

our approbation on the review of a pretty little poein, called, The 

Love of Order. That production, and a great variety of other poeti- 

cal pieces, make the fubiftance of this volume. Thefe pieces are 

clafled, and thrown together, under the different denominations of 
poems on various fubjeéts— Sarcaftic—Encomiattic—Paraphrattic — 

Amorous—Humourous— Mora] Fieces—Epitaphs, &c. On the firlt 

of thefe divifions, we fhall only obferve, that it contains many agree- 

able eafy verfes; but the ftanzas written near Bath, 1755, merita 
higher character. They are truly beautiful, and are calft sa the firft 
mould of poetry. Under the title Hutworous, are fome droll, aad 
fome but indifferent things. The following merits diltinction : 
The Amorous Squire. 

Strephon in vain purfued a rural fair, 

The rofy object of his tender care. 

The nymph, who long had lov’d a fturdy fwain, 

Still view d che amorous Strephon with difdain. 

P:ovok’d, he ttrove by force to ftorm hercharms, 

She raifed her hand,—and dath’d him from her arms. 

** Ah! ceafe, cries he, fubdue that barbarous fpite ; 

Tho doom’'d to love, I was not born to fight. 

You’ve fioi’n my heart, deprive me not of breath ; 

Thofe frowns are cruel, but that filt is death.” 

Art. 44. Lhe Oeconomy of Health. 8vo. 28. 6d. Almon, 
The precepts of the Schela Salernitana verfified, with original 

aphorifms interfperfed. If the book deferve any notice at all, it mutt 

be for the medical knowledge it conveys; and even that appears to 
us problematical. | he poetry is trath. 

Ait. 45. The Works of Richard Savage, Efq; Son of the Earl 
Rivers, With an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, 
by Samuel Johnfon, L.L.D. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. Evans, 

75° 

We are much pleafed with this elecant Edition of the works of a 
man, whole merit as a poet, avd whoie misfortunes as a man, have 
rendered him, in a peculiar manner, the object of Public attention ; 
an attention too, that has been greatly heightened by thofe admire 
able Memoirs, long known to the learned world, and here re- 
printed: Dr. Johnfon’s Life of Savage being, indeed, defervedly, 
elicemed one of the moil exceilent pieces of biography in the Englith 
language. 

Of Mr, Savage’s Works we need fay nothing. His Wanderer and 

Bafiard, in partitular, will for ever fecure to him that ** cininence 





——~ eee — 


* Mr. Graves, near Bath, 
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of rank in the claffes of learning,” in which he has been juftly placed 

by his celebrated Biographer. 

Art, 46. America, an Ode, to the People of England. 4to. 

6d. Almon. 1776. 

The Poet is a friend to the political claims of America; and his 
ftanzas are fraught with terrible denunciations againft the * unnatural 
mother.’ His numbers flow in the nervous ftrain of Gray’s Welth 
Ode: ‘ Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs king! &c.”’ 

Art. 47. The Spleen, or the Offspring of Folly. A Lyri-comi- 
tragic Tale. Dedicated to George Colman, Efq; Author of Te 
Spleen, a Comic Piece. 4to. 28, 6d. Bew. 

Some perfonal enemy of Mr. Colman endeavoured to perfuade the 
defcendants and relations of a late worthy bookfeller, that they and 
the deceafed were the archetypes of Mr. Ruérick and his family, ex- 
hibited in the farce of The Spleen*. Having failed, however, in ex- 
citing their refentment, the fame malignant fpirit has aflumed the 
character of the fuppofed young Rubrick, in order to give vent to 
the rankeft fcurrility and fouliit perfonal abufe of Mr. Colman. His 
writings, his life, his birth, his family, are all equally traduced and 
reviled. But the wit and fatire of this medley have fo little poig- 
nancy, the falfehoods are fo grofs, the abufe is fo virulent, and the 
malice fo apparent, that if Mr. Colman fuffers himfelf to be the leaft 
difturbed by fo impotent an attack, we think he will in fome meafure 
deferve whatever he may endure. ¢ 
Art. 48. W—s’s Feaft, or Dryden Travefti; a mock Pins . 

daric. gto. 1s. Od. Barker. 

A laugh at the expence of Mr. Wilkes and his city friends; as 
well as of the divine ftrains of Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
which are here moft wickedly prophaned. 

Art. 49. 4 Rhapfody, occafioned by a late extraordinary Deci- 
fion ; and infcribed to Sir Watkin Lewes. To which is added the 
Complaint of Sabrina, By J. Greenwood. 4to. 1s. Almon, &c. 
In both thefe poems the Author laments the final defeat of Sir 

Watkin, with regard to the late famous Worcefter eleQion: the 

poetry too good for the fubjeét. 

Art. 50. Pro-Pinchbeck’s Anfwer to the Ode +, from the Author 
of the Heroic Epiftle to Sir Willim Chambers. 4to. 64d, 
Ridley. 

A Rowland for ’Squire Macgregor’s Oliver ;—if not written by the 
‘Squire himfelf. 

Art. §1. New Idyls, by Geflner, tranflated by W. Hooper, 
M.D. With a Letter to M. Fuflin on Landfcape Painting, and 
the two Friends of Bourbon, a Moral Tale, by M. Diderot, 
Small Folio. 16s. Boards. Hooper. 

Perhaps there is no object in poetical criticifm that requires a more 
confummate judgment than to mark with certainty the dividing line 
between what is fimple and what is filly. The innumerable errors of 
this kind that we have met with confirm the truth of the obfervations; 
and it has recurred to us, once or twice, on the view of the publica- 





* See Rev. May. Tt See Rev. June, p. 504, 
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tion before us. Thefe Idyls are in number twenty-one. The firft . 
is intitled Daphne and Chloe. , yh 


There is no fhepherd that underftands fo well the culture 
of plants as Alexis. Is there, Chloe? | 
Chloe. No, not any one. — ; | 
Is there, Chloe? is the interrogative of a chambermaid, and beneath 4 | 
all poetry but the burlefque, or the low familiar, ‘The fimple dig- a. 
nity of the paftoral rejects it. Of the fame character is that paffage ;. 
in the 16th Idyl: * I looked round me, but could perceive nobody ; WW 
upon my word, not any one.’ And, again, ‘ you muft ab/olutely tell ie 
me. But, poflibly, thefe expreffions might be occafioned by attend- i 
sng toa French tranflation. ‘ Sweet moderation!’ at the end of the » 
18th Idyl, feems to have been taken from the French medsocrité, but a 
that word carries with it a more full idea of contentment than ours. 
Notwithftanding, however, thefe curfory criticifms, we can recom- 
mend this work to our Readers as replete with pathetic fentiments, J 
fine natural images, and moral inferences, of general confequence 4 
to the interefts of humanity. The letter on landfcape painting, by iM 
Geffner, and the tale of Diderot, have their refpective merit. The 
engravings are elegant. ) 
Art. 52. The Worthines of Wales, a Poem, a true Note of the 
auncient Caftles, famous Monuments, goodly Rivers, faire Bridges, 
fine Townes, and courteous People, that I have feen in the noble 

Country of Wales, and now fet forth by Thomas Churchyard, 

8vo, 7s. Gd. Evans. 

This true note of the auncient caftles, &c. is partly in profe and 
partly poetical, if a mere narrative in rhyme may be called poetry ; 
but, for our parts, we are of opinion with this honeft {cribbler of 
Elizabeth’s days, that 

‘ A fimple poet’s pen but blots white paper ftill.’ 
The prevailing fondnefs for antique poetry, poflibly, reproduced 
this. 
Art. 53. Abounding Grace; aPoem. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Taun- 
ton printed. Sold by Harris in London., 
The harmlefs bat unpoetical afpirations of fome innocent en- 


thufiaft, 
PoLITICAL. L. 


Art. 54. Political Traéis. Containing, The Falfe Alarm, Falk- 
land's Iflands, The Patriot, and Taxation no Tyranny. 8vo. 43, 
Boards. Cadell, &c. 1776. 

The pieces here reprinted were all written by the celebrated author 
of The Rambler ; and have been duly noticed in our Reviews. | 

FrEE Masonry. I 

Art. §5. The Spirit of Mafonry, in moral and elucidatory Leétures. 
By William Hutchinfon, Mafter of the Barnard Caftle Lodge of 
Concord. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. Wilkie. 

If we may prefume to hint any thing relating to fo myfterious 
an inftitution as free mafonry, we fhould incline to deem brother 
Hutchinfon an arrant heretic in the order, who ftarts new opinions \! 
to create a fchifm in the fraternity, and to exalt himfelf as the head i} 
of a party. By the little that has hitherto tranfpired, it is under- \ 

ftood 


Daphne. 
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flood that the order is univerfally open to men of all religions; no 
perfuafion operating as an exclulion : accordingly lodges of mafons 
are to be found in all parts of the world ; in which no religious opi- 
nions are propagated, beyond what natural religion dictates ; fcience, 
moral rectitude, and brotherly love being their only bonds of unity ; 
and 4f any reference is made by them to the building of Solomows 
temple, it is merely hiorical, founded on a tradition of the patro- 
nage that king gave to ingenious crafifmen on fo fignal an occa- 
fion. The Bible is introduced into lodges here, as the book ef- 
teemed facred in this country ; in the Kail the fame honour is paid 
to the Koran. 

Mr. Hutchinfon, however, a myftic evenamong myftics, aims not 
only to expound matonry as a Chriitian inititution, but to contrac 

> the privileges of the order, to thofe Chriltians only who are found 

Trinitarians : yet if we compare his lectures with the book of Ma- 

fonical Conftitutions which is publifhed to all the world, and by 

which ali our lodges are regulated; he will be found to difplay a 

very oflentatious parade of reading for no other purpofe than to 

mifapply it. Unlefs, however, that circumftance can be otherwife 
accounted for, Mr. Hutchinfon produces a licence from Lord Petre 
the Grand Maller, and the other ofiicers of the Grand Lodge, pre- 

fixed to his lectures, asthe ftamp of their orthodoxy; which is a 

fanélion it may not become us to impeach. 

Eicher the boafted fecrecy, preferved among free mafons, depends 
already On their having nothing to betray ; or the communicative § 
difpotition of {cribbling brethren may in time bring them to fuch ay 
happy ilate of fecurity. 

Art. 56. dn Introdudtion to Free Mafonry: For the Ufe of the 
Fraternity ; and none elfe. In four Parts, &c. By W. Meefon, 
M.M. 8vo. ts. 6d. Birmingham printed, and fold by Bald- 
win in London. 1776. 

How is all this, brother Meefon? The fraternity are already in- 
troduced, and their lodges have hitherto been underitood as the only 
proper places for them to receive inftruction in. If this pamphlet is 
jntended for the ufe of the brethren oly, why is it circulated abroad? 
It did not come into our hands in a confidential manner; fo that 
there is fomething truly Hibernian in this new mode of private pub- 
lication, unlefs this exclufive hint is flily thrown out to produce an 
effect directly contrary to the terms of it. In fhort, had the frater- 
hity no other amufement than the puerilities here recommended to 
them, they richly deferve all the mockery that the wiis about thirty 
years ago employed againft them. N 

AGRICULTURE. 

Art. §7. The improved Culture of Three principal Graffes, Lucerne, 
Sainfoine, and Burnet, Sc. To which are added, fome Obferva- 
tions on Clover. 8vo. 35. boards. Robinfon. 1775. 

Thefe grafles are now too generally known for us to fay any thing 
new in their favour; further than that in this treatife the Reader is 
fupplied with different methods of cultivating them, in a variety of in- 
ftances; with comparative eftimates of the fuccefs of each ; which 
may ferve as ufcful guides to his own pratice, 

i . MisceEtbL 
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MiscELLANEOUS. 1 
Art. 58. The Florifi: or Poetical Nofegay and Drawing Book, UP 
Containing ‘Twenty-four Copper Plates, neatly engraved witha 
defcriptive Moral Poem to each. Addrefied to the Miffes and . 
Matters of Great Britain. Snuff box Size. 1s. Od. Hooper. 
his is a neat thing, well adapied to the little drawing geniry, 
who are moreover inftructed how, and with what materials, to colour 
the flowers. . ; . N. 1 
Art. 59. A Tour in Scotland. 3772. Part Il, gto. a), 11s. | 
6d. White 1776. 


———.,. 


We have already given fufficient fpecimens of this very entertain- 
ing work. ‘The prefent Volume contains that conclufive part of 1 
Mr. Pennant’s Tour (in 1772), which was promifed at the end of the a 

‘ 
' 


former part. See alfo Rev. Vol. li. p. 460. 

The Volume before us defcribes the obje&s which chiefly attraNed 
the notice of our ingenious traveller, in his tour through the coun- fi 
ties of Argyle, Breadalbine, Athol, Perth, Angus, Fife, Sterling, i 
Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Berwick, &c. and homeward, through 14 
Durham, Yorkthire, &c. to his own houfe, at Downing, in Wiltihire. tt! 

By way of Appendix, we have a number of original papers relat- iit 
ing to the antiquities, natural hiftory, manufactures, church go- 14 
vernment, &c. of Scotland ; which we:e communicated to the Au- 4 
thor by his learned friends. There are alfo fome additions to the | 
Tour made in 1769; end tothe voyage to the Hebrives, in 1772. Tlie 
whole Volume is illuftrated by a great number of excellent engrav- | 
ings. The whole of Mr. Pennant’s Tours to Scotland are now com- 7 
prehended in three quarto volumes, 
Art. 60. The Wonders of the Little World: or a General Hiftory 

of Man. Difplaying the various Faculties, Capacities, Powers, 

&c. of the Humana Body and Mind, in feveral Thoufand mot in- 

terefting Relations-of remarkable Perfons, &c. &c.—By Nathaniel 

fanley, M.A. late Vicar of Trinity Parith, Coventry. A Nea 

Edition, revifed and corrected, with couafiderable Improvements, 

4to. 18s.. Boards. Davies. 1774. 

A well known collection of wonderful flories, ‘ intended to in- 
creafe knowledge, promote virtue, difcourage vice, and furnith 
topics for innocent and ingenious converfation*,’ appears to have 
received fome improvements from the hand of the Editor; among 
which, that of a copious Jndex is not the leait. 

Art. G1. The Comic Romance of M. Scarron. Tranflated. by 
Oliver Gold{mith. 1t2mo, 2Vols. 6s. Griffin, 1775, 

The Bookfeller affures the Public, in a prefatory addrefs, that this | 
tranflation of Scarron’s well-known work, ‘was executed by the | 
late Dr. Goldfmith, a few fheets excepted.’——We have no authority 
to queflion the varacity of this declaration. We have feen trani{la- 
tions by Goldfmith, in no refpeét fuperior to the prefent perform. 
ance. The truth is, the Dr, was not excellent in this branch of 
authorihip. ‘The new verfion of Scarron is, however, greatly pre- 
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* See the very verbofe title-page, which we have neither room-nor 
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ferable to the old one, by Savage and Brown; but this is not fpeak- 

ing highly in its praife ; for the latter is, intrath, moft execrable,— 

not a fpark of the genuine {pirit and pleafantry of the original being 
to be found in it. 

Art. 62. 4 Ledture on Mimicry, as it was delivered with great 
Applaufe, at the Theatres in Covent Garden and the Hay-market, 
In the Courfe of which were introduced a great variety of Thea- 
trical imitations, &c. by ‘George Saville Carey. 12m Is, 
Bew. 17706. 

It is faid the people who attended this produ€tion of the Smith- 
field mufe were diverted. It may be fo; the Aearers had the advant- 
age of the Readers. 

Art. 63. Remarks on the late Earl of Chefterfield’s Letters to his 

Son, By William Crawford, M. A. izmo. 2s. Cadell. 

A work fubverfive of every moral and religious principle, affords 
an eafy and a fruitful fubject for remarks.—But then, in fuci a cafe, 
the remarker ought not only to be armed with the fhining panoply 
of truth, but with thofe keen and fearching weapons that lay bare 
the very finews of vice and falfehood. ‘This is a very decent per- 
formance. 

Art. 64. MEPI TQN NOMQN «x. +. a. A Treatife of Laws, 
from the Greek of Sylburgius’s Edition of Theodoret, Bifhop of 
Cyprus, his Terapeutica, &c. done at the Prefs of Commeline, in 
the Year 1592. Now publifhed by Thomas Comber, LL. D. 
Reétor of Buckworth and Morborne, Huntingdonfhire, and Chap- 
Jain to the Countefs Dowager of Balcarras. 8vo. , White. 
Theodoret’s Treatife of Laws, is a piece of admirable eloquence, 

and every attempt to give it popularity is meritorious. 

Art. 65. 4 comparative View of the feveral Methods of promoting 
Religious Infiru@ion, from the earlieft down to the prefent Time ; 
from which the fuperior Excellence of that recommended in the 
Chriftian Inftitutes, particularly from the Illuftration of Scripture 
Hiftory and Characters, is evinced and demonftrated. By Duncan 
Shaw, D. D. Minifter at Rafford. 8vo. 2Vols. 10s. Ri- 
chardfon and Urquhart. 

This work has the fame object with the celebrated treatife above- 
mentioned, viz. the fuperiority of the evangelical laws. It contains 
an elegant fyftem of religious erudition ; and we recommend it par- 
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ticularly to the attention of young Theologians. Lee 


Art. 66. dn Effay on Nothing, a Difcourfe delivered in a Society. 


1zmo, is. 6d. Murray. 


A difcourfe worthy of the fubjeét, that is to fay, good for nothing. L. 


Art. 67. Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope, Eq; together 
with many Original Poems and Letters of cotemporary Writers, 
never before publifhed. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s, Boards. Baldwin. 
&c. 

To collec the fcattered remains of genius, though it has fome- 
times been cenfured as the effeét of mercenary motives, and the mere 
induftry of bookfellers, is certainly in itfelf an attempt that merits 
praife ; and as thefe Volumes moft undoubtedly contain many origi- 
nal 
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nal poems and letters of Mr. Pope, they are to be confidered as an 
eftimable addition to hisworks, ‘They are alfo valuable for the pro- 
duétions here preferved, of other celebrated writers :—Prior, Gay, 
Garth, Jenyns, Philips, Congreve, Lady M. W. Montague, Lord 


Hervey, &c. &c. L . 


Art. 68. 4 Week at a Cottage, a Paftoral Tale. 12mo. 2:5. 
Hawes, &¢. 

‘ Of gurgling Rills, whofe utmoft might maintains the Mill, that 
clacks her humble Honours.’ There's language for you ; and as to 
the fentimental part, take our word for it, it is not inferior! 
Art. 69. Letters and Differtations on various Suljeéts. By the 
~ Author of the Letter Analyfis, A. P. on the Difputes between 

Great Britain and America. 8vo. zs. 6d. Dilly, &c. 

ColleGted from the news-papers, from i765, to 1776; probably 
all by the fame Author; and abounding with a great variety of hints, 
obfervations, plans, &c. ; 

Art. 70. 4 Narrative of Faéts leading to the Trials of Maha 
Rajah Nundocomar, and Thomas Fowke, for a Forgery and Con/pi- 
racy, with fome extraordinary Anecdotes pending and fubfequent 
to thofe Profecutions : In which are introduced the Addreffes of the 
Grand Jury, European and American Inhabitants of Fort William, 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, with their Lord- 
fhips’ Anfwers: Alfo, fome pertinent Remarks on Trade in Bengal. 
By a Gentleman refident in Calcutta. 4to. zs. Bew. 

No improper introduétion to a perufal of the trials above-men- 
tioned; which are publifhed, and will be more particularly noticed 
in our Review. 

Art. 71. Authentic Anecdotes of the Life and Tranfactions of 

Mrs. Margaret Rudd. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Bew. 

Notwithftanding Mrs. Rudd has reprobated this account of her 
adventures, by a public advertifement, it appears to us, that. the 
Author hath really obtained poffefflion of fome ‘ authentic anecdotes’ 
of this noted Gentlewoman; but. his manner of reciting them is 
tedious and uninterefting. He is, for ever, in the invective, or 
the moralizing ftrain:—alternately preaching and fcolding, till the 
difgufted Reader (if we may judge of others by ourfelves) is ready 
to wifh, that both the writer and the fubjeét had gone with the two 
Perreaus. The world had then been well rid of a perfon, who, ac- 
cording to this account, is unworthy to live in it, and we had been 
faved the trouble of perufing a very difagreeable performance. 


‘Art. 72. On the Legiflation and the Commerce of Corn; wherein 


the Queftions relating to Exportation, Importation, Bounties, 

Prohibitions, Provifions of Corn by Public Authority, &c. are 

fully difcuffed. Tranflated from the French. To which fome 

Notes are added. 8vo. 6s. Longman, 1776. 

Whatever may be thought of this performance in France, the fub- 
jet is not treated with that clofe direé&t reafoning which will intereft 
the attention, and gain the approbation of an Englifh Reader. It 
contains abundantly more words than matter; much of the matter is 
fhort of, or befide, the mark, by commencing with too remote and 
general principles of political economy ; for no one, furely, in tak- 
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ing up atreatife on the corn-trade, would expect to find, for inftances 
a chapter intitled, ‘ The Relation which Riches bear to Happinefs.’ 
The Writer, neverthelefs, makes pertinent obfervations, with refe- 
rence to the corn-trade of France; but whether his principles admit 
of more general application, is an inquiry into which the limits of 
our work will not permit us toenter. He difapproves the Englith 
bounty, as producing only an effect which would naturally take place 
without it, at fuch prices as the bounty reduces it to; and he con-’ 
fiders the corn-trade as too clofely connected with the immediate fub- 
fiftence of the people, to be left to the fame free courfe as that of 
other commodities: he, therefore, propofes certain reftrictions over 
it, to take place according to temporary circumftances. 


Rerricious.and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 73. Death, a Vifion; or, the Departure of Saints and 
Sinners, reprefented under the Similitude of a Dream. By John 
Macgowan. ‘The Third Edition. Corrected and much enlarged. 
rzmo, 2s. fewed. Keith, &c. 

We gave our opinicn of the firlt edition of this work, a few years 
ago *. It was then but a twelve-penry pamphlet. The pious Au- 
thor informs us, in his Preface to this new impreflion, that the fa- 
vourable reception which this vifion has met with, and the frequent 
accounts which he has received of its ufefulnefs, ‘ efpecially to the 
weary and heavy laden-Chriftian,’? have induced him ‘ to endeavour 
to make it, as much as poflible, ftill more acceptable, and to print 
it in g more fuitable form for a family book, or a pocket compa- 
nion, a3 well as greatly toenlarge upon feveral circumitances.’—T he 
fubject is undoubiedly, as Mr. M. obferves, of the higheft import- 
ance ; and there is the greateft reafon to conclude, that thofe who 
can be brought to reflect, frequently and duly, upon death, will by 
that means, be induced to Jead the better lives. 

Art. 74. Chriflian Worfh'p: or Three Difcourfes on profitably 
hearing the word ; joining in public prayer, and in finging the 
Praifes of God. By Job Orton. 12mo. gd. Buckland, 1775. 
This benevolent writer difcovers a fervent defire to advance real 

religion among his fellow Chriftians. With this view he publifhes 
this very /ittle volume, which, on account of its {mallnefs and cheap- 
nefs, is likely to be more generally purchafed and perufed. The 
difcourfes are’plain and convincing, fenfible and ferious ; fitted to 
awaken and promote that fpirit of piety, which every humane mind 
would wifh to prevail, and which is peculiarly requifite in. the exer- 
cifes of ‘religious worfhip. May the good ends propofed by .the 
worthy Author, be anfwered by his publication ! 

Art. 75. Diotrephes Reproved: or, Remarks on a Pamphlet in- 
titled ‘* The pernicious Effeéts of Religious Contentions and Bi- 
gotry.” gto. 1s. Dilly. . 

States feveral of the facts and circumftances which occurred in 
the late Northampton difpute +, in a manner effentially different 
from the reprefentations given in the ‘* Pernicious Effeéts ;” and 





* Rev. vol. xxxv. p. 485. 
+ See Rev, laf vol. p. gz. | 
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[Cy throws the whole blame of the quarrel on Mr. Hextal, and his 
Fy friends. Some of the writer’s affertions, however, feem, (in the Bi 
fe. news paper ftyle) to merit confirmation. a _ if j 
Lit Art. 76. 4 new Tranflation of Lfaiah vit. 13. to the End of iit. at 
of From the original Hebrew, with Notes critical and explanatory. 
th By William Green, M.A. Rector of Hardingham, Norfolk. 
ce 4to. 1S. Cadell, &c. 1776. ; ib 
n-" ‘The prophecy recorded in thefe verfes is one of the moft exnli- 
D- cit and charaéteriftic in the Old Teftament: There have been few, 
of who have difputed its direét and immediate reference to Chrift. 
or However, though the general meaning and application of it are ob- 
vious, there are fome particular paflages, whichcritics have not been 
able fatisfa@torily to explain. Mr, G—has here given us a new 
tranflation of the whole; and, on the authority of the Septuagint, 
introduced two or three materia! alterations, Chap. lii. 15. He /hall 
Jprinkle many nations, our Author renders; So many uations foall fur- 
vey him with wonder, ‘* Now (fays he) if the learned will con- 
{ult If. xiv. 25, they may perhaps be convinced, that the L XX found 
in their copy jafeibu here, as well as there; becaufe they tranflate 
here by the fame word as there, and the fen’e of it exactly fuits 
the place. Chap. Jill. 9g. Our Author’s tranflation—Rut he fall 
avenge bis grave upon the wicked, and his death upon the rich, ** Pwo 
very learned men, Le Clerc and Dr. Kennicot, were fo fenfible, 
that the words cannot be applied to Jeius, as they ftand at pre- 
{ 'fent, that they have propofed a tranfpofition of the words grave 
‘* *and death. But fuppofe we were to allow the tranfpofition, what 
are we to do with the prepofition doth, in, which is prefixed to mote, 
his death ; and with the plural termination jod at the end of it, 
which, if properly tranflated, ought to be rendered in his deaths ? 
But this can never be the true reading ; for we are certain that Fefus 
died but once. If then the collated MSS. will not help us out of 
this difficulty, let us apply once more to the LXX. In the copy ‘ 
they tranflated,.it is evident they found neither the Jetd nor the jod 
in this word. The two claufes in their copy ftood thus, vaijitten 
et reja3vim kibro, veet Yayirim moto; and thus difencumbered they 
give us a clear fenfe, {uch as we might reafonably expect in this 
place. K-dro is equivalent to mote, and et refaSfim to et Sa/irim, 
and the vau before the fecond et fhews that they are governed by 
the fame verb. And now it is eafy to fee, where the tranfcribers 
of the prefent text have blundered. They have changed the mem 
final in Yay:rim into beth, and prefixed it to moto; and jod, the plu- 
ral termination of Yva/irim, they have inferted at the end of the fame 
H, word, and thus have {carcely made fenfe of what in the LXX is i 
plain fenfe.” , = °$ i} 
Art. 77. A Seafonable and Sa'utary Word, humbly offered to the 
Wife in Heart, through the Republication of a late Traét, intitled 
the Love Conqueit, on the little Strength of Philadelphia: toge- 
ther with a few other choice Extracts from different Pieces of the 
fame and two other Authors. &vo. 1s. 6d. Lewis. 
Myitical jargon, about chriftian Jove, extraordinary operations of 
the {pirit, and inward light ; oppofed to the vifible forms of religion, __ 
end to antichrift, who is here faid to be intrenched in all of them. N, 
Art, 
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80 SERMONS 
Art. 78.'4n Introdudciion to the Reading of the Holy Bible. Bya 


Lady. 1zmo 18. Caflon, &c. 

We think this little book likely to be ufeful, particularly to chij. 
dren, for whofe benefit it is principally defigned. The ftyle js 
brought down to their capacities, and the Writer offers fome very 
proper remarks, But her work is capable of improvement. We 
would juft afk this good lady whether, in the account of Facod’s ob. 
taining the blefling from J/aac, it would not be better to confefs, at 
once, that, in’ this inftance, he acted deceitfully, and wrong, than 
to endeavour to palliate the matter, which cannot be done to per. 
fe&t fatisfation? May not children be told that jacob ought to have 
waited patiently in an honeft way, for the accomplifhment of his ex. 

eétations, rather than have had recourfe to artifice and fraud? 
againft which young minds cannot be too much cautioned. The 
Authorefs tells us that the only merit the work pretends to, is the 
fimplicity of the diction, and that fhe ':as had the fatisfaction of feeing 
its intention anfwered by repeated trials, It was originally defigned 
for the ufe of the proteftant charity {chools in Ireland, and contains 
fome antidotes againft the doctrinesof popery. It may be confidered 
as a proof of its having met with fome efteem and fuccefs, when we 
are told, that fince the former publication, a f{purious edition has 
been printed by a clergyman, in his own name, with a few altera- 
tions and additions; * in which mutilated ftate, the Writer adds, I 
can have no objection, to the reverend gentleman’s taking the honor 
of it to himfelr,, fince he finds it convenient.’ H 
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I, Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Ann, Soho, May 12th 
1776, for the Benefit of the Weftminfter General Difpenfary. 

~ By Benjamin Choyce Sowden, Morning Preacher of All. Hallows, 

London-Wall. 4to. ise Printed for the Weftminfter General 

Difpenfary. 

A rational and pathetic recommendation of a very benevolent in- 
ftitution ;—by which, fince Auguft 1774, no lefs than 3123 patients 
have received the benefit of medical affiftance. 

Il. The Principles of the Revolution vindicated,—before the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge, May 29th 1776. By Richard Watfon, D. D. 
F.R.S. Regius Profeffor of Divinity in that Univerfity. 4to. 15, 
White, &c. 

It is not furprifing, that a fermon which treats of the principles of 
government, and of the errors of its adminiftration, fo freely as to 
afford a latitude of application to the Auditors, fhould prove lefs 
palatable to an accademical body, than doétrines of a more foothing 


‘complexion: accordingiy we find by the dedication to the duke of 


Grafton, chancellor of the univerfity, that Dr. Watfon did not efcape 
cenfure. He has now appealed to the public at large, deftitute of 
the ufual imprimatur; and will in-all probability give rather more 
fatisfaction to many readers, than he might do to his hearers. N, 





The account of ‘ Letters from Italy, in 1770, and 17713 by an 
Englifhwoman,’ will be given in our next. 

*»* The Author of the Letter from Aylfham has not, we conceive, 
fufficiens reafon for complaint. 










































